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INTRODUCTION 



The Amencah AssQciatid^ Teachers of Spanish and 
Portugiiese (AATSP) thus far has sponsored three meetings 
in their series of "Conferences on American Academic 
Programs Abroad," A, fourth meeting will Be announced 
Before the end of the decade. - 

The first conference directed By Enrique Ruiz-Forne of 
the University of AlaBama, was held in Madrid in 1978 
and attracted some 70 participants. In 1980 a second con- 
ferehce was held;, this time at the University of NeBraska 
at Omaha: in addition to sessions on Spanish and Portu- 
guese language pfograms, special sessions were devoted to 
Germany Italian, French, Slavic and East European Interna- 
tional Progra ns. 

The essays contairied in Study_ Abroad in the Eighties 
were selected from among lectures delivered at the Third 
Conference on American Academic Programs ABroad 
which took place at the University of Navarra in Pam- 
plona, Spain in July of 1985. 



Study Abroad in the Eighties is directed at anyone 
involved in the planning arid iriipleriiisntirig of study 
aBroad programs as well as teachers, who often themselves 
return to the foreign classroom periodically to upgrade 
their language skills ^^ 0^ to Broaden thdr_ horizohs _ By 
means of an international experience, it is hoped that this 
collection of essays, representing persdnal accounts writ- 
ten By experts in the field of study, abroad, will offer 
insights oa key issues which have Become increasingly 
evident in the puBlicatidris arid cdrifererices of the 198ps. 

Section One is concerned specifically with program 
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Introduction — 

design. Professor C: Eugene Scruggs discusses the recipro- 
caj exchange p^^^ the University of South 

Florida and Paris VII and explains how travel and site- 
seeing is integrated into a typical course. The establish- 
ment of an international exchange piogram at the Univer- 
sity of South Florida hns increased the enthusiasm for 
foreign language study on the home campus as weli. 

The i980's has witnessed innovations, in the interna- 
tionalizing oif the community college, discussed by Profes- 
sor Espadas, Since studehts at thc: small college aris often 
"characterized By a low degree of global awareness/' the 
challenge is perhaps greater for the two-year college pro- 
fessor attempting to internatibhalize the campus. At Wes- 
ley College, redesigning the curriculum to include m ire 
courses on foreign cultures and the recruiting of foreign 
students provided a more international atmosphere on 
campus. 

In contrast to the small program, Anriando Gonzllez- 
Pferez, director of a large and well established program at 
Marquette University, shares some secrets of low-cost 
advertising and recruiting techniquesi and leads us 
through the procedures of a typical year's schedule of 
events. 



***** 

One of the most important recurring theme in the 
I5^80s is that of improvernehts in the quality and dimen- 
sions of the curriculum. Section Two, therefore, is con- 
cerned with curricuium desigil, the maintaining of aca- 
demic standards, and the criteria for the. earning of 
academic credit. Professor Reading provides an insightful 
account of his expenehces in Latin America with interna- 
tional programs administered through the University of 
Pittsburgh. He discusses his experiences arranging family 
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stays and prombtes the e^^tablishment of programs in 
smaller communities rath'^r than large metropolitan areas. 
Also informative is his explanation of the required pre- 
trip course which orients students to the history, culture; 
literature, and general characterisiics of the country they 
will visit. 

Professor Bretz outlines a more specific tactic in oesigh- 
ing an effective program in her experience with students 
at Rutgers University. Challenging students to prepare 
relevant research projects, students embark on informa- 
tion gathering missions which force th^ to integrate 
with native speakers, encouraging them to research in 
libraries and newspapers as well as to develop interview- 
ing skills. 

Professor Geitz argues for the affiliation with a foreign 
university as well as a rigdrdus academic standard. He 
beheves that too often compromises are made in stand- 
ards in order to establish a program. Tod often few or no 
pre-requi sites such as minimum CPAs and adequate lan- 
guage .plreparation are required of students for program 
participation. He beheves that some credit-granting insti- 
tutions rely top heavily on the "exper::ntial learning" and 
not enough attention is paid to the academic side of the 
study abroad program. Pfofessdr Geitz concludes with a 
suggestion that it is perhaps time to establish a national 
accrediting Board to evaluate study abroad programs. 



***** 



Another area of continued cdncerii for those involved 
with intefnatidnal educarion is the rising costs of financ- 
ing such programs: This is panicularly true in light of 
recently proposed federal tax cuts which could ultimately 
affect the amount of money available for Students Loans. 
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Introduction 



Study abroad is sure to be an early victim of financial 
constraints on education funding. 

For this reason Section Three in Study AbToad in the 
Eighties is concerned with low cost financing. Professor 
Van Fleet, while pointing out the. limitations on :fte part 
of the institution of financing the study abroad program, 
notes that program finahcirig must^^^^^ with an iiuerna- 
tional attitude; A univiersity must first have an interest in 
adding an international dimension to the institution. Pro- 
fessor Van Fleet examines tuitiori considerations in show- 
ing how to relieve some students of the extra cost of 
study abroad. He also considers the rnle of the director, 
including mention of the fact that, for the directdr, the 
experience of leading a program abroad is sometimes 
unsupported and unrewarded by departments or schools. 

A look at the Marist Abroad Programs e^Lplaihs how 
study abroad often costs the same as or less than the 
same amount of study on the home campUs, especially 
thanks to a system of scholarship donations, indicative of 
the college's support for study abroad as a valuable expe- 
rience for highly qualified students. The reader can follow 
the procedure followed at Manst for recruiting, accepting, 
and onentirig their students. _ 

Professor Tracy offers some advice as Assistaht Director 
of the Office of International Programs and Services at the 
Uhiversity of New Mexico. He notes how some costs can 
be absorbed By a university that is supportive of study 
abroad and shows that high standards can still Be main- 
tained in spite of low cost financing. 



Despite studies which promote the value of an interna- 
tional experience, "value" is often measured in terms of 
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cost concerns. Professor Eustis concludes the text with a 
discussion of the value of study abroad for the student 
and the director: Especially concerned with the summer 
program, his observations are also vah^^ pro- 
grams. He comments oh the length of the summer pro- 
gram, curriculum considerations including dptibnal or 
required travel, arid housing questions; all issues which 
can_Jlctermine the success or failure of the short term 
program. 

The 1980s has witnessed the call for a nczd to expand 
the internatibnal dimension of education with increasing 
concern. For many, Underjtariding and cbbperation among 
the nations of the world is seen as an answer to problems 
we might confront in the future. With this in mind, it is 
hoped that Study Abroad in the Eighties will make some 
small contribution to that end. 

Deborah I HiU 
Columbus, Ohio 
March, 1986 
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ANDSTUDY^ 
^OGKAMS^OR UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS 

G: Eugene Scruggs 
DirectOT, USF Study PTOgTUjhs in France 
Division of Ldnguazes 
University of South Florida 

The internationalization of university c 

puses is a recurrent theme in educational literature. In 
the specific area of foreign langiaage teachirig, the issues 
focus Ion Ways to hnni ^ sense of realism and actuality to 
the classroom. Vvhile use of the target language to the ful- 
lest extent in the classroqrn is ^iesirab^^^ clear that a 
siiigle-teacher model is hardly sufficient to create "real 
life" situations for the learner. Students need a variety of 
native-speaker models. Tap^^ films can partially fulfill 
this need, But their artificiality often mitigates against 
their effectiveness. "Live" target-language models are cer- 
t^aihly^refer^blL For th^ reason, university-level language 
programs are considerably energized when native speakers 
mingle with Amencan students in classes, cafeterias and 
cLubrooms. Enthusiasm is also higher when Amencan stu- 
dents with firsthand experience of a target culture or lan- 
guage return to participate in on-eampus coursework. In 
order to increase the numbers in both these groups- 
native speakers and Americans dirisctly e>^^ 
target culture— a university foreign language program 
should work to establish a variety of links with countries 
whose languages and cultures are being taught. 

Taking steps in this direction, the University of South 
Florida and several foreign universities have established 
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professor and student exchange programs. These pfdgrarns 
are complemented by numerous summer study-travel pro- 
grams to foreign countries on three continents. In addi- 
tion, semester-long study programs have been initiated in 
France (Paris) and Spain jMadridj. Each of these study or 
exchange programs has an impact on the University of 
South Florida's Division of Language and oh the univer- 
sity's overall efforts to internationalize the curriculum. 
But because space here does hot permit a discussion of all 
these program offerings, the University of South Florida's 
links with France wi'' serve to illustrate the ways in 
which cross-cultural ties can be developed and maintained 
between universities. 

The University of South Florida initiated a reciprocal 
exchange program with the University of Paris VII in 
1974. Esch year since that time, the University of South 
Florida has hosted two professors from Paris VII arid has 
selected two of its own professors to teach and conduct 
research in Paris. Prior to 1974, the University of South 
Florida had only ah occasibhal random exchange of indi- 
vidual professors on a one-for-one basis: The official inter- 
uriiversity accord with Paris VII was riegdtiated in order to 
establish more permanent and purposeful ties. It provides 
the University of South Florida with an opportunity for 
continuity iri its exchange efforts with Frarice, arid makes 
possible educational and cultural br^^adth and depth not 
otherwise obtainable. Over and above the immediate 
objective of expanded research bppcirtuhities for both 
institutions, the reciprocal exchange between the Univer- 
sity of South Fldfida and Paris VII provides a framework 
for specialists in a wide variety of disciplines to develop 
their intercultural and linguistic skills. Over the past ten 
years, a broad range of discipliries from a riUriiber of col- 
leges (Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
and Fine Arts) has been represented in the exchange. 

2 
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Because of the recent yearly diminisfiing Budgetary 
resources in traditional exchanges of faculty in the State 
of Florida s university system^ t^^ 

necessarily provides an almost completely self-financing 
means of maintair tng valuable exchange relationships. 
The participating uhiyersities cont provide a home- 

salary to their overseas representative during the e"change 
period. In addition to their hc)me^sala^y, professors receive 
from the host university a cost-of-living supplement: The 
Fulbright-Hays Commission also fdrmally promotes such 
direct iriter-university linkings, first offering travel grants 
to participants in officially recognized exchanges in the 
same year that the University of South Florida and Paris 
Vn signed their accord. 

in addition to the exchange of teaching and research 
faculty, another primary goal of the University of South 
Fldrida/Taris Vn accord is to provide an opportunity for 
the exchange of qualified graduate students. Masters-level 
students from Paris VU spejid a_ full academic year at the 
University of South Florida, assigned to teach in the 
French section of the Division of Language. Graduate-level 
students from the University of South Florida speiid a 
year at Paris VII as lecteuTs associated with the Iiistitut 
dAngtdis Chdrtes V. In order, to enrich the undergraduate 
program, every effort is made to select University of 
South Florida students who will be able to risturri to the 
Tarnpa campus, to spend at least one additional year as 
teaching assistants. Because of this annual graduate- 
student exchange, two native French students, and at least 
one American graduate student with a year's experience at 
Paris VII teach in the first-year French program on the 
Tarnpa carhpus during any g 

Student participants in these exchanges inspire and 
assist other teaching assistants as well as students of 
French at all levels of undergraduate and graduate work. 

f% 
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Tfiese exchangees form the nucleus of the Uhiversity of 
SdUth Florida's French Club and often function as its cata- 
lyst They tutor and act as resource persons for matters of 
culture, lifestyle, music, politics and slang. Their, enthusi- 
astic chatter in French throughout the halls of the College 
of Arts and Letters i5 often emulated by native American 
students in upper-level French courses: 

The student cpmpbri^^ of the exchange allows gradu- 
ate students from the University of South Florida to study 
with Paris VII professors. This university provides full 
academic programs in the humanities, social sciences, 
natural sciences and some areas of fine arts such as 
ciherna and theatre. Because :the exchange is fuhy inter- 
institutional, tJniversity of South Florida students may 
take any course at Paris VII for which they are intellectu- 
ally qualified and for which they possess the necessary 
linguistic skills: The instruction is mainly in French, 
requiring those students who are selected to have a good 
foundation in that language. However, prie department of 
the university, the Insiiiui dAngJiais Charles V (the Insti- 
tute of English and American Studies), conducts most of 
its couises in English. HurnanLties and social s^^^^^ 
courses, as thty relate to an understanding of Britain and 
the United States,, are pffere^^ institute. University 

of South Florida students studying in these areas are. able 
to begin their cdursework with limited ability in French, 
and as their French improves, they Tiay move into other 
departments of the University of Paijs VII where all lec- 
tures are in. French. : 

University of South Florida faculty are jDfteh able to 
teach in the Institute of English and American Studies 
since instructioh is done in English, Natural science and 
mathematics courses it the doctoral level may also be 
taught in English since the students know the language 
and frequently use American or British textbooks. How- 

A 
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ever; for the most part, University of ISouth Florida profes- 
sors who teach in departments other than the English 
Insntute must brinj^ the^^^^ to a level 

which will permit them to lecture in French. 

While graduate student exchahgees teach for an entire 
academic year, faculty exchangees both in the areas of 
teaching and research normally participate for only one 
semester. The exchahge of faculty must be adjusted to 
conforin to the radical dissimilarity of the two universi- 
ties' academic calendars, and as such, the professors can- 
hpt be exchanged concuirently. The University of South 
Florida has two semesters, the first beginning in late 
August and ending in early December and the second 
beginning in early Januarv and ending in late April. Paris 
VII has two terms as wii^ll, but the first begins in mid- 
October and erids in mid-February. The second term be- 
gins in late February and ends in early June. To resolve 
this scheduhng disparity, Paris VH faculty come to the 
University of South Florida for the fall semester only, and 
University of South Florida faculty go to Paris for the 
spring term only. 

Travel grants are available to teaching faculty as well as 
to researchers from both institutions, but student ex- 
changees have ho^ official, source of travel support. They 
also may confront considerable differences in registration 
and academic evaluation pfdcedures in the foreign institu- 
tioh. Consequently, as part of the University of South 
Florida^aris VII accord, both institutions agree to resdive 
problems of equivalencies and credits, Since the cost of 
tuition is much greater at the University of South Florida 
than it is at Paris VII, the former university waives all 
tuition for the students from France. 

Augmenting the benefits derived from the reciprocal 
exchange programs, the University of South Florida sup- 
ports a summer study-travel program which continually 

5 
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increases the ranks of undergraduate students with at 
least a five-week experience in one dr rnbre Frericji- 
speaking countries. This study-travel program offers credit 
in international studies and in French civilization. The 
number M credits vanes a^^ is determined by the number 
of investigative projects successfully completed By a given 
participant. As a prerequisite for acceptance into the pro- 
gram, studeats must have completed one year of uni- 
versity-level French or must possess at least the equival- 
ent knowledge. Because of the cbiifiderice which derives 
from having lived even a short v/hile in a francophone 
country, participants in our summer study-travel programs 
feel much less hesitant tb use French in the classrobih 
when they return to the Tampa campus: Furthermore, par- 
ticipants return from their experiential learnin* program 
able to speak with considerably ihore confidence about 
France and French society. They know much more about 
the "deep culture'Vbf the cbum do their peers whb 

have not had the experience of living in France; 

Prior to departure, students complete reading assign- 
ments and participate in several Hburs of brientatibn 
workshops. Once in France they are required to attend 
daily lectures and to participate in various group activi- 
ties. Moreover, ah assigned list of historic sites guides 
them in exploring at their own pace and schedule. Requi- 
site activities include visits tb the Natibhal Assembly, the 
Palais de Justice, the Senate Gfiambers and a oaf 6 iMbtTe. 
Students are also required tb immerse themselves in 
French media— newspapers,^ magazines, radio and televi- 
sion. At the end of the program they then document their 
experiences, visits and explbratibhs in written essays, 

The summer study-travel program is headquartered in 
Paris, and many grbUp arid individual activities iii Paris 
are similar to those of the average visitor. Howevei; the 
University of South Florida program guides the students 
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through experiences which are much less cdmmbn^ even 
for many native Parisians. As students become famiHar 
with Paris, they may pursue their individual interests. 
They may choose to jog to the 7^Jrdin du_ Lxxxembourg, row 
a boat on the lake in the Bois de Vincehhes, picnic in the 
park at Buttes Chaumont and search for the graves of 
literary and artistic personnages in the PSre Lachaise 
Eemetery. They can watch a game of pitanque on the 
floor of the Arines de Luttce and later watch the weaving 
of a tapestry at the Gobelin factory. Participaht:s are also 
encouraged to visit such sites as the botanical gardens of 
the University of Paris, as well as such ultra-moderh 
commercial centers as he fomm des Halles and tu 
Defense. z 

During their stay in Paris, students alsb pursue activi- 
ties as a group, taking one-day excursions to nearby places 
such ^ Malmai son (where Napbledn comj5iied the Code 
Cmi), Versailles (both palace and grounds, along with a 
hike to the Humenn de Marie i4ntoinettej, Fontainebleau 
Palace and Park^ St. Denis iburial place, of French mon- 
archs since the days of eharlemaghe), and Ghartres, where 
they visit the cathedral and tour the remains of the 
fifteenth-cehtuiy section of town. After a two-week initia- 
tion to Paris and the He de Fxance\ the University of 
South Florida study group then takes extended excursiphs 
to regions such as the Loire Valley, Brittany, Normandy 
and Alsace, Such excursions provide the students with a 
chance to appreciate some of the great geographical and 
cultural variety of France: 

The success of this summer experiential learning pro- 
gfarn ha| recehtly led the^ South Florida to 

add a third component to its exchange and study pro- 
grams. This component comprises a full semester of study 
in France, including both formal classroom training and 
experiential learning. Because the classroom is in Paris, 
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the classroom also is Paris, the Parisian^nvironment nat- 
urally reinforcing classroom activities. The students live 
in a pension near the Inrdin du tuxcmBourg, about five 
blocks from the i4]]wnce fTdnfaise, m if they choosC; they 
may be assigned to live with Parisian families through 
the Hdte payante program. 

For several years before the establishment of the fall 
study term, many University of South Florida students 
studied at various institutions in France independently of 
any cirganized group, transferring their credits back to the 
University of South Florida, With the initiation of the fall 
semester in Paris, there is now a growing, structured and 
more comprehensive academic temi available to students 
at all levels. Although the program remains modest in 
terms of numbers^ it has been highly successful in terms 
of results for individual participants and in terrns of the 
enthusiasm it generates among students of French and 
international studies on the Tampa campUs. 

Prior to leaving the University of South Florida, fall- 
term participants are given a diagnostic test which ena- 
bles thejnto be pljiced at an apipropnate level iif ability in 
language courses at the Ecole inteTnmionnie de langae et 
de civilisation ftdngdise of the AUicnce ftdtiYaise, Courses 
are structured in our-week units, providing students with 
exposure to as many as three native professors conducting 
classes entirely in French, Duri^ 

term (Septeinber), participants take a two-hour course in 
French each morning. In October, they may take an inten- 
sive language-study unit whi meets for three and a half 
hours each day: During the third four-week 'xnit (Novem- 
ber), most participants return to the two-hour regular 
course because many of them are enrolled in special 
directed-study projects chosen from a variety of disci- 
plines. Each participant is offered the option, as part of 
the fall curriculum, of arranging a directed study with a 
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Ujiiversity of South Florida professor in a major or minor 
field. Areas which particularly lend themselves to this 
kind of activity are internation political science, 

mass communications, and art history. 

Students are also required to enrpll in a ^^^^ in French 
civilization taught by the University of South Florida pro- 
fessor who accompanies them. Afterndbn and day-long 
excursions are irite^ated i this civilization course. Just 
as the environment reinforces the acquisition of the target 
language, it also brings to life the historical and cultural 
material presented in the civilization course. 

AH three exchange and study-travel experiences avail- 
able to University of Sbuth Florida professors, and 
students— the teaching exchange, the summer experiential 
learning program, and the fall academic term— form new 
patterns of behay^ thinking. The par- 

ticipants are enriched, and when they return to classes at 
the University of South Florida Tampa campus, they in 
tuni_ help to ctJCate a more international atmosphere here: 
These opportunities to live, study and teach in France 
develop awareness on the part of both students and 
faculty of the si^iftcant role which they can play in 
internationalizing their local campus. Their Mritributiohs 
help to invest a sense of "real life" and actuality into the 
classroom and throughout the campus. 
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INTEiy? ATIGI^AL STUDIES AND 
STUDY ABROAD GPPQRTUNITIES 
IN THE TWO-TEAR COLLEGE 
eURRieULUM 



Elizabeth Q: Espadas 

DepaTtment of Modem Languages 
Wesley College 

The two-year college setting has all of the difficulties of 
the four-year instixutibh with several distinct or exacer: 
bated problem areas; The two-year coHege^^ unlike most 
senior iristitutiphs> deriv^^ majdrity of its student 
population from the local area. When it is in a maibr 
urban area, its diversity is guaranteed: But stimulating 
interest in foreigri languages arid, cultures in the rural and 
smalltown atmosphere, characterized By a low degree of 
global awareness, is a major chaUenge and requires a 
deliberate strategy on the part of the faculty to achieve a 
modicum of success. 

A second ribtable diff^^ between two-year colleges 
and larger institutions is observable in the profile of the 
typical student. Two-year colleges are often the choice of 
the shy, socially aud eriibtibnally irrimature student who 
is reluctant to study far from home and family: This type 
of student is cfteri a "late blddmer," a characteristic that 
may be compounded by a less^ than ideal High schbd^^ 
background. A significant number of these students come 
frbrh high schbol tracks that are riot truly college prepara- 
tory: Typically, therefore, first-year language classes con- 
sist primarily df true beginners with nd previous foreign 
language study in junior or senior high school. In addi- 
tion, many students have nevf^r studied world history 
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beyond c^ao^cs on American fiistory and civics. Thus, the 
foreign language teacher plays an extremely important 
role in introducing these students to a suBstantially neg- 
lected dimension of their education. 

A third problem ehcountered at two-year colleges de- 
rives from the nature of the institution itself; Many mo- 
year colleges, both public and private, have seen in recent 
years ah erbsibn of their liberal arts Base in Favor of an 
increasingly technical and vocational program of study, 
long a major compbhent of the two-year college. A quick 
review of the two-year curricula in my institution re- 
vealed that, other than the liberal arts transfer prbgram, 
no prbgrams required foreign language study. About half 
required a two-course history sequence (which could be 
chosen from United States histbry br Western ciyilizationj 
and offered their students 6 hours of free electives over 
the four semesters. This is an extremely critical issue to 
the whole prbblem of foreign language and international 
study, as these fields require a significant investment of 
time to reach reasonable proficiency, Even when the stu- 
dent comes with two years of high school study, it is 
necessary to study foreign languages far beyond the six 
elective hours. Ideally, we bf the humanities faculty in my 
cpllege would propose ah amplification of the liberal arts 
Base: Practically, we are outnumbered by the 40 percent 
business Blbck, to which ahti-forejgn lahgtaage elements 
from social sciences, natural sciences and mathematics 
add their support to vote down such measures. 
_ The perpetuation of an anti-internationalization trend 
can he subtle But effective. It mighty for example/ take 
place Behind the closed doors of the advisement process. 
Because so many of the faculty are opposed to any 
increase in foreign language study, the solutions must be 
very indirectly achieved and will Be very gradual in com- 
ing: The crux of the proBlem of expansion of international 
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studies arid study abroad opportunities is, then, the 
improvement of not only student; but also faculty atti- 
tudes toward the internationalization process. When the 
majority of the faculty cari see the benefits of such expe- 
riences, a climate is created for encouraging multicultural 
study in all fdrms. 

Neither our new emphasis on iriterriatidrializatiori ridr 
our problems as a two-year college are unique. In an arti- 
cle in a recerit Chfonicle of Higher Education, (April 24, 
1985), Karen }. Winkler reported on the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, where the trend to iritematidrialize was identified 
among the member instit :tions: The great benefit sl to 
both Ariierican arid fdreigri educational establishments 
were enumerated at that jneetihs includirig the idea that 
the community-based model of education could be of vast 
usefulness in develbpirij couritries df the Third World_as 
they seek to educate their burgeoning populatiohs. The 
rieed fdr iriterriatidrial exchange to occur on the "mass 
level" in addition to the current "graduate elite level" was 
also a major topic of concern: 

The two-ye4r college has, theri, a Uriique rdle:td play in 
the educational arena, not only in the United States, but 
thrdughdut the world, and this role can be realized 
through efforts such as ours. to_ iriternatibnalize the cur- 
riculum. The following paragraphs outline several major 
issues as well as sdrne suggestidris, based on my own 
experiences, which may alleviate their impact. 

1) To address the interrelated problems of the erosion 
of the liberal arts base arid the tightly-restricted vdca- 
tional curricula, we are initiating several different ap- 
pfdaches iri the realizatidri that we canndt reach all the 
students through a single, broad effort under currerit cori- 
ditions. First, we are working to raise student and faculty 
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awareness tfirough a long range effort to internationalize 
the^curriculum. 

This project was spearheaded by foreign language and 
humanities faculty, but nov^ attracts interested colleagues 
in Business, Social Sciences, Computers, Gontinuing Edu- 
cation, and so on. Having grant monies available for 
faculty development purposes and for small projects stim- 
ulated interest among the mildiy-committed. Thus, we are 
slowly gaining support, if not among all, at least, among 
some of our colleajpies in other divisions. We are estab- 
lishing links through interdisciplinary programs, ranging 
from a foreign film series, to talks on global issues such 
as "Hunger" or "Nuclear Weaponry:" 

The second part of our multipfpriged project _is^ a 
exchange program geared to two-year curricula: We have 
chosen John Abbott College, near Montreal, as pur first 
exchange institution because of its academic compatibil- 
ity, English instructional medium, and geographic proxim- 
ity that does much to contain costs. Often students who 
study for two years at a community or other two-year 
institution and then transfer to an ui^oer-level program 
have generally not been able to rheet the requirements of 
study abroad programs. Qui *=ixchange program is designed 
to allow students from both institutions to progress nor- 
mally in their cujriculum, earning all credits in their 
home institution and paying their home tuition rate. After 
two years, we have seen considerable benefits to both 
institutions and to the individual students: It has proved 
to be an excellent tool for recmitment and retenn^^ 
Wesley, and the student participants from both schools 
have been outstanding role models for their classmates. 
Our first two participants both won large scholarships to 
senior institutions to study international relations after 
their experience as exch3,nge students at John Abbott 
College. 
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2) Wesley College takes seyeral step^^ direGted at the 
socialization and academic maturation of the "late bloomr 
er'\ These measures include small classes, individualized 
attention, academic and persoaal counsHin& suppo^ sys- 
tems, a special freshman orientation course during the 
first semester, and faculty availalM^^ the past, any 

students who fit this general profile chose the General 
Studies cumculum,^ a broadly-based but unfocused pro- 
gram requiring 12 hours each in Fine Arts, Humanitie 
Social and Natural Sciences and Mathematics: We have 
undertaken a bold, and perhaps soinewhat risky step in 
eliminating this curriculum as of fall 1985, replacing it 
with an Undeclared Major, a more structured core that 
will require either eight hours of foreign lah^age study 
or three specified globally-focu:ed humanities and social 
science courses (nine hoursl- It is hoped that more stu- 
dents M^ill choose to fulfill this requirement through for- 
eign language study than the number that was formerly 
required to do so in the Liberal Studies Transfer or. who 
could elect to do so under the Genersl Studies program. 
This change could ihcrea^^^ potential pool of langttage 
learners consideraBiy, as the General Studies currieuium 
at times has reached 20 percent or more of the student 
body and the Undeclared Major is expected to follow the 
same trend. We feel that the new structure will be doubly 
advantagebus to bur studehts in that u pkces emphasis 
on global awareness and on more structured requirements, 
a trend at many senior institutions today While our 
changes parallel the four-year colleges', the goals, are 
accomplished in the more nurturing and supporting envir- 
onnieht of the two-year college, which will ultimately 
benefit the students in their development. 

3| Through the efforts of our Comrnittee bh Ihterria- 
tionai Study, we were able to target foreign student 
recruitment as a high priority when the Long-Range Plan- 
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ning Team made its fecommeridatidris. The recruitment of 
foreij^n students has proved an effective means of diversi- 
fying the student body. In the past two years we have 
hosted an ESL Institute for Saudi Arabian technicians and 
have since achieved close to 5 percent foreign student 
enrollment in our regular academic programs This is very 
different from our previous enrollment which numbered 
only one or two students per year: 

In order to recruit fpreigii students wie are utili^ 
overseas United Methodist churches and alumni living 
abroad to help us in disseminating information to poveii- 
tial students. In addition, we have made contact wiih 
American schools at overseas military bases, taking ad- 
vantage of our proximity to Dover Air Force Base. Through 
pur membership in the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisors, we have been able to increase recruit- 
merit of fdfeipl students searching for ah ihstitutiph in 
the United States that fits their personal and academic 
needs. Here, our image of "Main Street America" caii be 
turned to ah_ advantage,, as many foreign students prize a.: 
authentic experience of our country: 

One special benefit we have realized from the presence 
of international students from Hispanic and Francophone 
countries is their positive interaction with American stu- 
dents in the foreign language classrppm. Not only do they 
personalize the culture they represent but they are most 
helpful as infonnal tutors. There has been a dramatic 
increase in faculty support for additional foreign student 
recruitment because of the positive impact these students 
have had as academic fple models in the classrppm as 
yyrell as their contribution to enlarging our student body 
in times of shrinking pools of college applicants. 

4) The last major element on our attack is curriculum 
development at home. During pur self-study for ptir 
National Endowment for the Humanities Gonsultant Grant 

is 
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(1982-1983jv it became apparent to us that our curriculum 
was woefully neglectful of other cultures: We initiated a 
two-pronged approach: the creaUbn pf a limited number of 
new courses examining different areas of the world, and 
the addition of globally focused components in various 
existing courses: We were fortunate, in times of limited 
funds arid new hiring, th^t both Modem Language faculty 
members have broadly-based backgrdunds through the 
Ph.D. level that include preparatioji in the social sciences 
as well as huriiariities. I developed a 2-semester sequence, 
history of the Hispanic World,, and my cplleague, fdlldw- 
irig a summer of study in Cunada, will offer aa Introduc- 
tion to Canada, that Will alsd be req^ for subsequent 
participants in the John Abbott excha nge. Because of th^^ 
hew courses develdped in the social sciences By humani- 
ties faculty, communication and ties between the two divi- 
sibris have been strengthenei This has done much to 
ease tensions arid prdmdte mdre harmonious working 
relationships with that division, that had distiriguished 
itself in recent years as "anti-language:" Inquiries about 
foreign language_cc)urses on behalf df their advisees have 
increased. The decline of negative attitudes _oh the part of 
adyisbrs shbuld aid iri making more of their students lan- 
guage learners. 

Interest in iriterdisciplinary activity is also growing in 
the Business Division. Most bf t^e vbluritary foreign lan- 
guage ^rirollments also come from business studehtSj^Whb 
typically are from the largis Eastern cities and who are 
mor^ aware of the Hispanic and other fcreigri laKlguage 
residerits arid their importance for business inteirests. Two 
years ago I developed a course in business Spanish to tap 
this source^ together with specialized courses aimed at 
other divisions too: medical-scientific Spanish for the 
Nursing Program (our strongest curriculum) and Spanish 
for the Human Services, aimed at Both Social Sciences and 
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Education, i have been Ratified by the strong motivation 
that these students have displayed as language learners, as 
well as by the j^dual increase in enrollments. Since then, 
each year one or two students have also decided to take 
the standard second-year course (normally taken by Lib- 
eral Arts, students) as an elective, giving evidence that 
this is another avenue to reach potential language learn- 
ers, The groundwork is also being laid for additional insti- 
tutional exchanges (faculty and student] as well as for 
student internships both here and abroad that will focus 
on global problems. 

Pespite ibe dfficuU i believe that there is a need for 
creative approaches to internatibrial studies at the two- 
year college level and significant benefits to be derived. 
The step5 I have enumerated are practical, achievable, arid 
labor-intensive, but perhap. more importantly, low-cost: 
Through them, _we aim to contribute to the personal and 
uaderiiic development of our students in order to s^rvt 
them well as they move on to other institutions of learn- 
ing and to the various walks of life. 
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THE ROIJEJEJF^HE 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIREeTOR IN 
A StrCCESSFtTL YEAR ABROAD 
PROGRAM 

Armando Gonz|lez-P6rez 

Depattment of Foreign Languuges 
and Literatutes 
Mnrqueiie Uhiversity 

In 1985 the Marquette Study Genter celebrates its 20th 
anniversary as a year-abfdad progfam. I have spent the last 
11 years at Marquette University working in the ^ p^^^ 
gram's deveiopment, both as Resident Director in Madrid 
and as Administrative Director at the home campus in 
Milwaukee This article will deal with the role of the 
Administratiye Directdr, and various ways to present a 
year-abrbad program to prospective candidates in a shrink- 
ing market. _i u 

The Marquette University year-abroid program began 
its operation in 1965 when it [oined other. American u 
yersities at the sprawling Madrid campus. This consor- 
tium of American programs at the I7njvefsidflrf ComplU' 
tense is known today as Las Reunidas and_ includes a 
number of cplleges and universities, both public and pri- 
vate, small and larger 

Let us consider the philosophy and recruiting methods 
which Jiave contributed to the success of the Marquette 
in Madrid program. We feel it important to_ limit enroll- 
ment in order to keep a manageably group and have per- 
sonal contact with each studerit. To do this, however, 
adequate staffing is imperative: In our ease, full-time 
secretaries on the home and foreign campuses, working 
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closely with ^ach director, are esseritiaj. Our year-abro^ 
program has its headquarters at the Gollege of Philosophy 
and tetters on the campus of the University of Madrid. It 
is open to qualified students from any uniyersity. The 
courses are designed primarily for students who have 
completed two years of college, but a limited number of 
sophomores and seniors are welcorhe if their schedules 
penr-r Regardless of the student's academic year, he/she 
will . De 'ccepted without cbmpletihg a course beyond 
the intenn^di ate level with a grade of "B" or Better 
Moreover, the program is not restricted to Spanish majors. 
- The curriculum ihcludes the _35 courses offered by 
Keunidas in art, geography, history, sociology, political 
science, music and literature. In addition, six courses in 
feligibri and philosophy and two language courses are 
offered exclusively to students with the Marquette pro- 
gram. Students are hot restricted to the Student Center 
curriculumr they may also attend courses offered to Span- 
iards within the regular university system. All classes are 
taught in Spanish by prpfessbrs firbm the University of 
Madrid. Most students carry five three-credit courses per 
semester They must take a minimum of four three-credit 
courses from our curriculum. 

During their stay in the program, all students must fol- 
low academic standards and policy which exist oh ihe 
home campus in Milwaukee. Credits earned are Marquette 
University credits, which are then transferred to the non- 
Marquette students' own u^^ 

We have had the challenge of escalating costs and yet 
remain competitive. To be finahcialJy solvent, we heed a 
mihimurh of 40 students and prefer to have around 76 
students per semester Our spring enrollment is usually 
larger thah our fall ehrbllmeht.^^ 

There are various ways to increase student applications. 
Recently we have begun to allow students to attend for 
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one semester, tfiougfi we encourage a full year: Many stu- 
dents, however, prefer to attend for one semester due to 
financial problenis^ schedule conflicts,^ or course consider- 
ations; Students don t realize that loans often cover year- 
abroad study. Thus, they are ericdUraged to check the 
loans which are available, including the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan, the Pell Grant, or various state funds such as 
the_ Wisconsin Tuition Grant. Another important source 
of student financial aid is the Educational Opportunity 
Pfdgfam for raindrity Spanish-speaking candidates at Mar- 
quette. Many hispanic students are eager to study abroad 
but need to be informed of the opportunities that exist; A 
final grdupl to be appfdached are the qualified ndri- 
language majors: To recruit them, the Administrative 
birector needs to have a close working relationship with 
other departments in the home uhiversity, especially his- 
tory, sociology, political science, and business administra- 
tion. After studying abrdad> many ndn-langu5ge majdfs 
have enough credits to complete a double major. 

How is one to reach all these prospective candidates? 
There are yaridus advertising methods. Fortuha^^^^ the 
two-year language requirement at Marquette, which was 
never dropped, adds to the pool of dUr own Spanish 
majors to form an immediate group of candidates at the 
home university. However, with decreasing enrollment 
and the desire to have around 70 students in the prdgram 
in order to be financially solvent, we need to effectively 
advertise oS campus. 

An excellent way to promote the program is the Foreign 
Language Night sponsored by many universities and col- 
leges in the United States. If I cannot attend a program to 
which I have been invited, I supply the sponsor with a 
good number of flyers and brochures. 

In addition to the Fdreign Language Night on our own 
campus, we also have a reunion of our ex-year-abroad stu- 
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dents several times a year, inviting prospective candidates 
from Marquette and nearby colleges. These fbrrner stu- 
dents are an excellent source of first-hand information 
and have been very valuable in our recruitment effort. 

A second advertising source is the Spanish lahjguage 
magazine Hisparw. We advertise exclusively in Hispania 
as it has been the most effective magazine for disseminat- 
ing^ dUr infdmiatipri. 

Dur computerized mailing list is an important recruit- 
ment tool. However, we have reorganized it so as to gain 
fiiiahcia! sayings. Formerly, we sent out four or five Bro- 
chures to the same institutions. Now, we respond to 
inquiries from other schools by sending two brbchures, 
applicatioh forms, and flyers. These institutions are then 
placed on our computerized annual fall mailing list , arid 
the list is revised penbdically to j only Spanish 

department heads and study abroad advisors: 

To save printing costs, we have enough brochures 
printed to last for two years. We state the present cost of 
the program and estimate the cos', of the second year, 
subject to change. The sarhe piroced^ followed in 
printing envelopes, letterhead, and appiication forms. This 
bulk printing cuts costs considerably. We do print a flyer 
for every year to keep students abreast of current changes 
which is much less expensive than the brochure. 

A final source of candidates is high school Spanish stu- 
dents. By talkijig to them, the Administrative Director not 
only reaches future year-abroad candidates but also pro- 
vides excellerit public relations for the language depart- 
ment and university as a whole: 

In addition to the above mentioned candidate sources, 
Marquette has an informal understanding with several 
other universities who have no prograrri but whose stu- 
dents have been Marquette year abroad students for sev- 
eral years and have recommended the Madrid Study Gen- 
ii 
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ter very highly. These institutions encourage theii stu 
dents to study abroad with Marquette. Qualified students 
from these sehbols heed only a letter from the department 
chairperson for acceptance: The arrangement is informal, 
but has been most beneficial to Marquette and also to the 
other schools. 

\Vhen a completed and acceptable application is re- 
ceiVif^d at the home campus, we seiid the student a provi- 
sional acceptance letter, including forms for medical 
check-up, insurance coveiage data, and parental consents. 
These forms must b returned to the Milwaukee office 
Before final acceptance: 

The student also receives ? housing form which must 
be air-mailed _ by them to the Madrid office. Housing 
options include living with a family, or in a pensidn or 
apartment. If the student or a pensidn. 

the Madrid Program Secretary will arrange this housing, 
Ap;^rtment living is not encouraged, and if students 
chpQse that option they must be responsible for firidirig 
their own housing: A student who chooses an apartment 
rrlMst be over 21 years of age or have written permission 
from parents. Students may also Jive with friends or rela- 
tives, provided they have parental consent. 

Whtri a student still has to meet a re^gtiiremerit (usually 
completion of the course requirement), he is given a letter 
of prcvisionaj acceptance with a contingency. AH provi- 
sionally accepted students are given two weeks to send 
the Milwaukee office a non-refundable $100.66 check: if 
the student fails to send the check, he or she is dropped 
from the program. 

When provisionally accepted candidates pay the $100.00. 
they receive a general informatibn packet three to four 
months before their academic session. This includes travel 
tips, banking hints, passport information, behavidrai guide* 
lines, and descriptions of the program and of Madrid. Also 
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included are tte Madrid Study Center office address and 
teliphone number, as well as the home telephones and 
addresscj; of the Resident Director and the Madrid Pro- 
gram Secretary. 

©ne or two months before departure, students receive 
final flight informatibh, academic calendars, course sylla- 
buses^ and a reiniixder of the sfiow-up oate in Madrid, 
ftemirders are mailed also, listing what forms if any must 
be received in Milwaukee for fijial acceptance. Lastly, stn- 
dents receive a travel iirformation paper. Reservations on 
intemationd commercial flights are made through a Mil- 
waukee travel agent who finds the Best rate and makes 
several options available. If they wish, students may take 
their own flight or they may fly with the Ma^^ 
group at the given departure date and select either a spe- 
cific or open return d^ite. Students who choose the group 
flight are met in New York by the Administrative Direc- 
tor who helps with any problems and gives a pre-flighc 
orientation. 

Upon arrival i;t the Madrid airport, the group is met by 
the Madrid Resident Director and Program Secretary who 
take them to a colegio m^iyor or university dormitory 
where they receive a four-week orientation program before 
beginning classes. The four week Intensive Language Pro- 
gram, during which time students live together in the 
colegio mayor, has been a keystone of the program as stu- 
dents become acquainted with the culture and educational 
system. This is also a time when the group becomes 
cohesive: The emphasis on a personal program has helped 
keep our attrition rate low. After 20 years of operation 
and thousands of students, we have had only a few stu* 
dents who have not been able to complete their studies 
abroad, _ 

Despite the success of a year-abroad program, the admin- 
istrative director on many campuses must constantly jus- 
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tify the prdgrams existence. On our campus, there has 
been total support from faculty and administra ors. How- 
ever, the batrlc against constant tuition increases con- 
tinues. 

in conclusion, the administrative director on the home 
caixipus has a djuble role: First, fie is a "P R." man. always 
seeking new y-ys to present his program, especially in 
these times of decreasing enrcUnient. Second; he is an 
administrator who must keep student tuition as low as 
possible by runninjg a cbst^f^ect! 'e p/ogram. 

Hopefully, this article fi^s provided some new avenues 
for ydu to explore in your owri programs as you Function 
oh your home campuses. 
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-_ -_ OPPORTUNITIES AND 
CONSTRAINTS IN PINANemG 
STUDY ABROAD PROGRAJa 
mSTH'UTIONM.^Fj^UtTY AND 
STAFF COMMITMENTS AND 
SUBSIDnSS 

James A. Van Fleet 

Executive DiTectOT 
InteThaiioml Studies and Ptogtams 
University of Louisville 

Alistair Cooke once bbseryed that, "in Arjieriea, there is 
no freejunch," A variation of this lesson might state that 
"for American colleges, there are really no free or low- 
priced wholly self-fihahcin^ stady abror.d pro-ams." In 
truth, ev^ery program incurs costs, some measured and 
many not: Objectively speakinf^ study abroad, is generally 
a more costly venture than taking a comparable number 
of creciit hours a?i a home campus. Nonetheless, colleges 
and faculty appear to be willing to promote these activi- 
ties, perceiving the benefits to be worth the cost, within 
certain limits: 

This commentary will deal with cm^ aspects of 
ppportUhitiis and constraints in financing study abroad 
programs in order to facilitate the understanding of the 
limitations of an institution in sharing the financing of 
study abroad. At the same time, I would like to explore 
some approaches which can reduce measured costs in 
order to enable the broadest possible participation in pro- 
gram financing: 

One point of departure is the issue of a college's inter- 
est in and committment to assisting study abroad pro- 
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grams. This is very much interrelated with basic philo- 
sbphies as set jorth in those documents which indicate 
what; if any, role an international diirensfon cihould play 
in the general educational mission of a university or col- 
lege. While so fundajnental a point may seem hardly 
worth mentioning, in fact, an "international dimension" is 
hot an established Jqal in many of our own institutions, 
targe and small, public and private, well-endowed and 
financially worried, urban, regional and comprehensive 
ihstitutiqjis proffer a broad spectrum of thdught on this 
issue, too broad to conclude that all academies are^ by 
their very existence, well-disposed to be internationally- 
oriented. 

The indiffeirence to all things international on the part 
students and sbmetim^^ faculty as well, can be disconcert- 
ing, if not maddening. Against this background, how do 
we see an institutional, faculty and student support for 
and financing of, study abroad efforts? What are the bene- 
fits which accrue to each, and how are they perceived and 
evalua ^d? 

I 

Ideally, an institutidn s Administration and its faculty 
will be partners and prime movers irt all ihternatidnalizing 
efforts of the college or university. Just as administration 
takes an active role in mbtivating faculty, they, in turn, 
are in the best position to exert influence on students to 
bvercorne indifferenize to things international and to moti- 
vate them to think in terms of study and living experien- 
ces abroad. 

Assuming that an environment conducive to study 
abroad projgrams can be ::reated, what are the respective 
roles which can be played by adrninistratibn^ faculty and 
students in shared responsibilities for their financing? 
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In the first irisrance, a uriiversity administrati 
up a framework in which it endorses overseas study pro- 
gram eiPforts, ensures their legal standing provides certain 
guidelines for their conduct ^t^^ protect all parties con- 
cerned, guarantees no conflicts of interest across the insti- 
tution, and creates some agency relatiohyiip invol^^^^ 
one or more individuals, professors or a campus office. 
Beyond this, the administration may proffer secretarial 
services, staff tirhe^ 4 study abroad officer, faculty release 
time or some other direct subsidy or salary benefit which 
is supponive of the study abroad effort. 

Two other Jorms of support may be forthcoming from 
administration; the college's financial aid system may be 
tapped to dffer as much assistance ai possible, p^^^^ on 
$ preferential basis, to students going abroad; and scholar- 
ship monies may be set aside specifically to help those 
whose finahcial resources m adequate to meet 

the costs ultimately charged: These unde^innmgs of r% 
study abroad effort are not financially taxing for a Uniyer- 
sity^ save where staff support expands into an entire office 
system: 

One other element of support> which can be a crucial 
issue in overseas studies, rhust be addressed: University 
administrations control tuition, and generally speaking, 
have within their power the ability to vaive tuition ?nd 
fees, or to allocate it in ways which may be supportive of 
overseas study programs. Perhaps more than any other 
aspect of finahcially feasible study abroad programs, tui- 
tion considerations can determine the success or failure of 
an^ffort. 

There are many variations on the theme of tuition: 
Small colleges which are usually private and highly 
dependent on tuition revenues may hot be in a ppsit^ 
to waive such. One approach to this dilemma is to allow 
a student to enroll in a foreign institution, paying his 
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regular tuition > his home college, while that college 
remits his ff ^ibroad to the overseas university. This 
arrarigemint , pensates the horne college for granting 
the credits which it does for less tuition than would other- 
wise be forthcoming. Howe it does not have the sup- 
port and instructional obligations for that student while 
he is abroad. 

Likewise, a university can reduce tuitibh or jgrant some 
form of relief, again based on the two factors that the 
student is not physicaily present on campus, and that 

credit is, jionetheless, given ta the student. 

A third possibility is the collection of tuition, but set- 
ting aside those revenues for the Use of the program over- 
seas. A fourth possibility would provide that tuition be 
waived entirely, allowing a program to be built at a lower 
cost. In _both instances, the university grants the credit 
hours, based on the argument that no on-campas facilities 
or faculty resources are utilized while students are abroad. 

It becomes readily apparent that the tuition issue is 
probably the most substantial contribution a university 
can make in supporting overseas study programs. 

Perhaps second only to tuition in support for overseas 
study programs is faculty input. Faculty members who 
serve as the directors and instructors of our efforts over- 
seas do so at considerably greater cost than is usually 
measured in monetary terms. The extensive amount of 
time arid effort which program directors put into the 
planning and conducting of overseas studies, goes, for the 
most part, "Unrewa^^ 

That word is not used loosely for several reasons: in the 
first instance, some faculty receive only enough money to 
coyer expenses for their efforts in cdriductirig study pro- 
grams abroad. Others may receive a flat honorarium with 
expenses. And finally; those who are able to negotiate 
with their departments, colleges or central administra- 
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tions, may get a sr' ry for courses taught com 

with bn-campus ac nting for extra teaching loads or the 

like: 

But more interesting are two elements in faculty sup- 
port which are not accounted for: These include the 
astonishing extra amount of time which is neither cbm^^ 
pensated mphetarily nor even recognized, in most cases, at 
all; and the opportunity costs incurred by a faculty 
member who could be less selfless, deybtihg any free time 
producing journal articles, a theme which merits 
further consideration. 

Our academic reward system supposedly is based oh the 
triumvirate of teaching, research and service. It is often 
the case, however, that more weight ihevitably falls oh 
research than bn the reihainihg two. Directing overseas 
study programs falls squarely into these two categbries> 
and young faculty members ire pre >a^^^ not utilizing 
their time prudently by foregoing a summer or a semester 
doing research for a refereed article of a bbok^ tp accbm- 
pany a jgrcups of students, abroad. Even senior faculty 
members involved in research face the dilemma of time. 
Opportunity costs for ^1/ faculty membe^^^ exist jh one 
form or ahdther, and insofar as they do not represent the 
optima] use of time for that individual, they do represent 
direct faculty subsidies for the study abroad programs in 
question. 

Is is especially interesting to note that a prbfessof s re^^^ 
sons for participating in a may not Be, 

in an economic sense, entirely sound. Certainly programs 
abroad allow the language pfofe^ to be 

OTmersed ia the idiom, catching the latest twists in an 
ever-evolving tongue. One can reacquaint oneself, toc^ 
with other disciplines such as history, political science, or 
sociology as well as touching Base with those colleagues 
abroad with shared interests. But aside from these en- 
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cbuhters which are hecessarily_brief;_the likel of the 
professor doing any serious extended research or sustain- 
ing contacts is sHght, quite simply precluded by one's 
obligations to students in the overseas study programs. 
Consequently, as a pTofessionaUy enriching experience, a 
faculty member's time spent abroad as a director or 
instructor does not constitute optimal use of same. 

Indisputably, the contributions of the faculty are central 
to the success of any program abroad. Their inputs, while 
not measured in monetary terms, will determine the suc- 
cess or failure of inpst efforts, far mere than the monetary 
contribution an administration may make. Outside of pro- 
grams at the largest institutions svhich can be somewhat 
inipersbnaj, most study abroad programs are closely linked 
with certain professors in departments, where personal 
relationships carry weight for students opting to partici- 
pate or hot. 

Turning now to staff time cdmmitm^^ mpst prpgn^ms 
conducted by colleges and universities for studies abroad 
will include inputs by secretaries, clerical assistants and 
perhaps professibhal central office persohnd^ there is ah 
overall coordinating entity for overseas activities: In this 
environment, the work time of one or more individuals 
may be allocated specifically to planning aspects of study 
abroad efforts, but rarely, if ever, is any attempt made to 
allocate equally among all overseas prdgrams> yielding 
well divided workload, perhaps on a per-participaht basis, 
amongst all programs. To attempt tc do so might be non- 
sense. Some activities, as experience demonstrates, are 
more easily planned than others, falling into a rathe« rou- 
tine pi»ttern for countries such as Spain, where the availa- 
bility of housing transport and other support systems are 
highly predictable year to year. Such is not the case in 
developing countries, or in others like China, where 
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somehow everything may work out in the end, but toward 
that goal there is a never ceasing struggle to see that it 
does, by the staff 3t home. 

How is_ staff time accbunted for in a given program of 
study abroad? A commitment made by an academic 
administration to staff a study abroad office is usu^ 
undertaken in the same context as staffing a number of 
support units: it is something the institution ought ta do. 
It is only rarely subject to a budgei offices accountability, 
beyond explaining some vague ratio of persons traveling 
abroad per staff memben In a few instances ^^w^ dyer- 
seas study offices axe ehtirdy self-fin^ operations, 
and resultsntly business-like organizations sucx; ns Syra- 
cuse Universitys^ the heed to pffset salaries and general 
operatii^ expenses through fees paid by students going 
abroad is rare, certainly in those institutions wth pro- 
grams iriyplyirig modest numbers of students, which would 
neither justify nor support such an exercise. Nonetheless, 
these staff commitments da constitute ah important sup- 
port and subsidy for study, abroad programs, representing a 
Tiidden cost' which they incur. 

It may be asked, <|uite legitimately, if even a casual 
economic analysis of study abroad proems shows staff 
and faculty costs to be so high why do univefsit^y admin- 
is tratiphs and legions of faculty members bother with 
study abroad? 

It has been implied that some students are unapprecia- 
tiye of the value bf studJes abroad, and all too often, over- 
seas travel and residence are edged out by other pridrities. 
Those, however, who do "sample the water'' usually 
develop a thirst for more. Faculty members who put so 
much effort into making an institution's study abroad 
effort work, and work successfully, usually are not finan- 
cially rewarded, or even recognized by the system for their 
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outstanding cbhtributions, But in the words of former 
governor Jerry Brown, there indeed are "psyx:hic rewards" 
for those faculty who are the d^^^^ responsible for opening 
the vistas of students through study and travel abroad. 

fi 

Having established that ther^ are real and economically 
accbuntable iriputs to study abrbad programs by adminis- 
trations and by faculty, we can turn to some of the issues 
which the students will confront; that is, the charged 
direct costs for a program, how they are tabulated and 
how they can be ameliorated: 

Firstly, a college or university can seek assbciation with 
an existing consortium which operates established pro^ 
grams abroad. Cbunticss groups: exist in the United 
States, Sequently on a regional basis, so seeking one 
whose interests are akin to yours is not difficult. Mem- 
bership iisuallyinvblves a fee, sbmetimes substantial^ but 
thereafter program costs are borne by the consortium, 
which also collects the fees. ThiS: arrangement has the 
advantages of assuming the risks for a university inter- 
ested in entering the overseas study arena, but it has its 
costs in ternis of low levels of faculty partidpaubrii and 
probably interest, too, reduced control over curriculum, 
increased difficulty in recruiting students, and an absence 
of jspecific institutlohal idehtificatibh. Moreover, cbsts for 
the student may not be low, all things considered, and 
unless there is a special statewide or regional character to 
the consortiurn, tuition or ether support from the home 
institution may not be forthcoming.' 

Secondly, one can seek participation in an bverseas pro- 
gram operated by a non-academic entity, such as the 
Council on International Education Exchange (CIEE). While 
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providing many financial advantages, a major drawback 
will be the institutions need to arrange for credit to be 
granted. However, an organizational framework such as 
CIEEs can be easily meshed with an institutioh's promo- 
tion of programs, which "take on a character of their 
own." 

Thirdly, ah ins ti tut ion can develbp its own programs for 
study abroad, and whenever possible, agree to coordinate 
and to cooperate with other academic ihstuutioris to 
achieve economies of scale. Clearly, following this ap- 
proach implies a commitment of faculty time, possibly 
staif time as well as the various forms of support de- 
scribed above, required or the administration to ensure a 
financially feasible program. This approach is likely to be 
most successful in the small to mediiim size university, 
where faculty involvement and institutional identification 
are impprtaht. Quite possibly, the costs for students might 
be the least, since the control over planhii^ and carrying 
out ail overseas activities can be scaled to whatever a 
well-khpwh iristitutidrial cpnstitiiency cayci afford. A reas- 
onable amount can be included to covt r certain overhead, 
operating and promotional expenses^ as well as faculty per 
diem and honbtanum, where no provision is made for 
salaries: 

If a given college is hot likely to attract more than teh 
or so students for a program in a given country, by coordi- 
nating with another institution in similar straits, it might 
be possible to work abroad jointly,, sharing whatever 
benefits accrue throti^ economies of scale with twenty or 
more program participants. Neither ihstitutipn sacf^ 
'cphtror' over its_ own prpgram^ Other benefits include 
higher levels of faculty involvement and participation, and 
the ability of ah ihstitutiph to tailor programs to suit the 
peculiarities of one s own student constituency. 
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While one can not talk about entirely self-financing 
study abroad programs, this cornmentary rnust rhenti_oh 
some economical overseas activities that offer more 
pbtential for expanding college effoits abrgadi with advan- 
tages over traditional study abroad programs in certain 
contexts. 

First, prdgrains with riduced direct cpsts to students 
can be developed through the Work-Exchange Programs 
which hiiye been in existence in one form of another for 
thirty years: They involve a strictly reciprocal exchange of 
college students with an institution or community, with 
students from _each locale being placed in low but ade- 
quate paying jobs which cover living expenses. The bene- 
fits of the Program include cultuial and language enrich- 
ment for little more than the cost af a rbund-trip air 
ticket. Credit is based on language skills development: 

There are varibus internship oppbrtunities which exist 
for American students in several European cbuntnes, with 
useful placements in the fields of study of those students. 
Eonsequently^ a political science student may work in the 
Houses of Parliament, arranging credit for this, while a 
business student is pUced in a German bank. Highly 
professionally-attuned internships exist for students in 
business and engineering, which require the formation of 
chapters such as the International Association of Students 
of Economic and Commercial Studies (AIESEC) and lASTE 
on our campuses. 

Second, limited numbers of students can be exchanged 
on a dne-for-one basis with academic institutions abroad. 
In each. ca_se,„ihe student pays hLs own bh-campus^ c 
and receives credit for studies abroad, then exchanges pla- 
ces with an individual from a counterpart institution. 

Third, v/here a university does operate its own programs 
and is able to generate a sufficient profit margin to cover 
losses in some countries, thbse profits can be utilized to 
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offer partial scholarships in the following year to students 
whose fesQurces may be. inadequate to cover all expenses. 
Additionally, the funds can Be used to offer outright year- 
abrnad scholarships, which is the case at Lduisville, or 
defer the expenses of foreign students coming to America, 
where, for example, a Chinese student would have to have 
some additional funding to carry but an exchange with 
the People s Republic. 

Last, it should be mentioned that some institutidris 
have travel officer ph their earn oh 
that theme can produce rather astonishing results for a 
centralized unit which has respdnsibilities for dyerseas 
study prdgrams. Specifically, operatir^ at an average 
cp'Timission on travel bookings, colleges of just a few 
ti^ousand students would prdbably incur eh bugh reimburs- 
able air travel cost^ to consider establishing a centralized 
campus travel service. Very low equipment cdsts are 
invdlved in stich dperatibhs, sb it wbuld not take much 
more than a respectable portion of what a university pays 
yearly for reimbursed faculty air trs^vel to staff an entire 
office, utilizing profits to assist student travel abroad and 
myriad other intemationaUy-oriented programr. which suf- 
fer fdr lack of funds. This idea of M intern^^ center 
travel unit to secure all university needs is not new nor 
revolutionary, according to the Chrdafcfe of Higher JEducd- 
tidn which covered the subject in its March 13, 1985 issue 
[pp. 23 and 25). ft is simply necessary to cover all costs in the 
sometimes neglected area df iriteniationai education, espe- 
cially at a time when we are all told to do more for less. 

m 

As a final note, we all recognize that few academic 
institutions are willing or able to greatly subsidize over- 
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seas study pro-ams Beyond limited staff time allocatibris, 
perhaps tuition adjustments and faculty salaries: But tfie 
true costs are more. Faculty whose interests ere the stu- 
dents will be left with the Burden of coming up with 
more of their own time and effort to ensure the Broadest 
possiBle participation in studies aBroad. Any schemes that 
make this possible are to a faculty's credit and certainly, 
to the ^student's benefit, 

Costly as the pro-ams may he in an analytical way, the 
institutions which support study abroad provide an insti- 
tution and its students with programs whose benefits do 
indeed exceed these "costs." 
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FINANCING A STUDY ABROAD 
ONE COLLEGE'S APPROACH 

Jeptha H- Larinihg 

DiTectOT, Marist Abroad Pro-ams 
Marist CoUege 

Since 30 may of its students receive some sort of finah- 
ciai aid, Marist College, in promoting the study abroad 
programs, tries to limit the attention paid to byerriding 
monetary considerations. Most students come from homes 
where the decision to attend a private college is a major 
finahcial one. Often enough, the initial thought of them 
attending an institution of higher learning in a foreign 
land seems, if not extravagant, at least beyond their 
means of funding. _ 

Overlooking the Hudson River one mile north of 
Poughkeepsie, New York^^ College is a private, no 

sectarian, liberal arts institution for men and women. Sit- 
uated mid-way between New Tqrk City and Albany, the 
coljege _ accommodates over 3000 undergraduate students 
and more than 400 graduate students. 

Marist College awards Bachelor of Arts degrees i:i 15 
majors. Bachelor of Science, degrees in tenmajbrs, and a 
Bachelor of Professional Studies in one major: in addition, 
Marist offers the Master s degree in Business Admiriistra- 
tioh. Computer Science, Community Psychology, and Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Marist College is a fairly recent additibh to the_ ranks of 
institutions of higher learning in the United States: The 
college was established by the Marist Brothers, a Roman 
Catholic teaching order of men, fr r the purpose of provid- 
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ihg for their ybuhger members uridergiaduate training in 
the Liberal Arts; 

In 1967; the Marist brothers deeded control of the col- 
lege to ah independent lay Board of Trustees. Laymen Had 
previously been accepted into the college in 1957 and 
women were per^^ in 1968. The graduate 

programs were first established in 1972. Today, the major 
fields drawing the largest numbers of majors are those 
career-based programs in business studies, cbrnputer 
science and communication arts: Almost 40% of a stu- 
dent's program must cphtaih liberal arts courses. 

The aforemehtiojied information is ^iven as background 
in order to better understand the financial climate in 
which Marist operates, arid in which the Marist Abroad 
Programs take their rise: The income generated by the 
college is termed "tuition intensive." For 1985-1986, the 
operating budget of the institution will exceed 34 inillioh 
dollars. On the other hand, the college total endowment 
fund is apprdxirnately 2% million dollars. Sdriie 85 percent 
of the students attending Marist College receive 11 mil- 
lion doiiar^s in financial aid. 

Founded in 1962, the Marist Abroad Programs ericbu^^ 
age qualified students to pursue courses of study in a for- 
eign country during their sophomore, junior, or senior 
year of college. Over the years, students enrblled in these 
programs have had the opportunity to live and learn in 
many cburitries of Eurbpe^ Africa, Latin arid Ceritral Amer- 
ica, as well as in the Far East. 

Sirice the fburidatibri bf the pfpgrams in 1962, brie 
important consideration has been that the college would 
host study abroad programs that would ^strive to stimulate 
and ericburage tbp qiiality studehts^ and in fact subsidizes 
the participants chosen for these unique experiences: 
Marist neither rents nor dbes it bwri prbperty bVerseas, 
nor does it employ at home or abroad a full-time staff to 
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administer the prograins. Costs generated by the programs 
are met by a student appHcation fee. The college does not 
view the programs so ixiuch as revenue-prodUciiig, but as a 
commitment to foster and provide for its students oppor- 
tunities for growth in global awareness. It should be noted 
that the ihstitution does not operate any formal patterns 
of exchange with foreign colleges and universities, al- 
thbugh foreign students are always welconie to fdllow 
undergraduate or graduate courses at Marist. During 
1984-1985, Marist had a total of 52 foreign nationals 
ehrpjled iii its various programs of study on the home 
campus under the direction of a faculty member who, in 
addition to his teaching duties, serves as Foreign Student 
Advisor. 

The Marist Abroad Programs from their beginnings have 
beeri viewed iri a very cost cbhscibus itiariiier. Thus, the 
college endeavors to keep the total cost of the year abroad 
as far as possible at the same level— or below— that of the 
total cost of a year in_ residence at Marist. Tuitibh at 
Marist for the academic year 1985-1986 will be $5796, 
while rbbiti and board will cbme tb arlbdier $3560 for a 
basic cost of $9350. Of course, books, travel,, and daily 
expense needs would increase that figure well beyond 
510,000. 

When calculating the total cost for the year abroad, the 
college takes in^b accbunt the student s rbund-trip trans- 
portation, living arrangeinehts, tuition at the overseas 
sites, an estimate of six to eight w^eks vacation and 
travel, reisure-tim^^ spending arid the Marist Abrbad Pro- 
grams fee. For 1985-1986, this fee will be $1300. 

It should be noted that whatever grants-in-aid that the 
student would receive if he or she stayed at Marist are 
fuily portable with the exception of work-study programs. 
Hence the Marist fee of $1300 could be reduced still 
more if one considers such grants as Marist scholarship 
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awards, room and board rebates, TAP and Pell grants that 
would coitie to the student as a matriculating major at 
the institution. 

In any given year, some 56 to 68 Marist students begin 
the apDlicatibn process during the course of the fall 
semester with approximately 25 or so st dents actually 
going abroad. Marist does not sponsor single semester 
programs, nor does it engage in arranging intef-semester or 
summer study-travel programs. 

At present, the Marist Abroad Programs are limited to 
Marist students,, although exjceptiohs hay^^ been made in 
certain circumstances particularly in foreign language 
placemerits, Th^se programs are admiriistered by a faculty 
member who functions as the Gampus Director, and a 
staff member who serves as a Program Assistant. In both 
cases, these ppsitiohs are of a p>art-_time nature.. The 
secretarial assistance made available to the Programs by 
the college is also on a part-time basis. In situations over- 
seas where and when advisable, a part-time ilesident 
Director may be employed to assist the Campus Director 
in the admihistratioh of certain 

To be eligible for selection for these programs, the col- 
lege requires a grade pgirit index in the neighborhodd of 
"fi" or above, ah essay or statement of purpose by the can- 
didate indicating how and where he or she hopes to 
engage in bverseas study and three letters of recommeada- 
tion from past instructors, in addition, in order to ascer- 
tain the candidate's sUitab for this new and challeng- 
ing experiehee, candidates are interviewed by membciS of 
a committee consisting of faculty as well as stiidents who 
have thernselyes participiated in the pirograms. Th^ 
of this screening committee is not only to judge intellec- 
tual ability by a review of cdurscc taken and grades 
achieved, but also to evaluate the emotional fitness of 
prospective paiticipants by endeavonng to explore those 
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occasions in life in which adaptability, self-reliance, and 
sensitivity to others have mariifested themselves. 

Once selected, the applicant follows an orientation prO" 
gram which concentrates upon the nature arid demands of 
academic life in a foreign setting, the stress and forces 
involved in confronting cultural change and adjustment, 
an intrcductidri into the world of travel arrangements, and 
individualized, financial planning. 

A student selected by the screening committee to 
represent Marist abroad remains eligible for all scholar- 
ships, grants and loans that would be awarded if the stu- 
dent had chosen to remain on campus. In filling out the 
requisite forms for college, federal, state or bank state- 
ments of need, the student indicates that Marist remains 
his or her college. Thus, the student continues as a stu- 
dent of Marist, authorized to spend the academic year 
abroad in a specific academic projr^ return and 

upon reception of grade reports and tutonal statements 
from the respective foreign institutions, these courses are 
convened into Marist the purpose of 

recording and updating the student's transcript by the 
Campus Director of the prbgrams and by the Office of the 
Registrar at Marist College. 

At the time of the April orientation sessions, the stu- 
dents make appoiiiM^^ the college 
as well as with Marist s Director of Financial Aid in order 
to review the participant's finariciaV n^^ 
mine the appropriate financial package for the year abroad, 
in early July, the student receiveis an itemized accburit of 
the projected costs for the ahead. Shortly before 
departure, the student's bill for the academic year is made 
ready as if he or she were returriirig to campus as a full- 
time student with the appropriate charges for tuition, and 
room. Board and fees indicated. 
In a sense, the financial aid package is determined as if 
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the student were remaining at Maris?. From this total aid 
package^ the sum of $1300 is subtracted plus a hoihiiial 
insurance fee of $13, a precautionary amount to offset 
minor medical emergencies. AithbUgh the student will be 
required to pay tuition as well as arrange for room and 
board in the foreign country, the charge is considerably 
Less than if the student had remaihed at Marist. The pro- 
gram fee of $1300 plus the insurance fee of $13, repre- 
sents the students financial obligation to Marist for the 
academic year. 

In effect; Marist Coli e awards what amounts to a 
scholarship for those students _ deerhed qualifie^^ to be 
selected co pursue an academic program abroad: Exper- 
ience has shown that close to 80 percent of Marist abroad 
participants obtain some sort of financial aid for their col- 
lege career. In point of fact, upwards of 85 percent of jhe 
uhdergraduate student body receives grants-in-aid.. The 
institution's decisioa to underwrite a portion of the siu 
dent's cost so that he or she may have the living and 
learning experience overseas has succeeded in attracting 
some of the best and brightest at Marist. Those students 
who have successfully ada to a foreign setting, while 
at the same time sustaining a quality of high academic 
achievernerit, have been the programs staunchest cham- 
pions and spokespersons: 

During the 1985-1986 academic year, Marist will spon- 
sor 23 students ehrolled in progra.ms of study in Iceland, 
Ireland, England, France, Germany and Italy: As rhight be 
expected^ certain institutions and courses of study are 
sometimes more in demand, and at other times less soi, 
*^*uctuating, as it were, according to the interest and major 
Held of the participaht ihyblved. 

Consequently, although Marist has sent two or three 
students a year since the early seventies to St. Patrick's 
eollege in Maynooth, outside of Dublin, in order to fol- 
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low courses in English, history, philosophy, or theology, 
for 1985- 1986, no student has chosen to attehcl ihi^ insti- 
tution; Since the late sixties, Marist has participated in 
conjunction with the Association of Amencan Colleges in 
Spain in the Reunidas UniveTsidades, at the University of 
Madrid, but with the sharp decline in the number of lan- 
guage majors in recent years, hp student will be studying 
in Spain during 1985-1986; When faced with the Bntish 
Government's decision to triple tuition charges for foreign 
hationals in 1980, as well as by a weakened dollar and 
inflationary spiral? :»t home and abroad, a number of our 
majors in business and ccmputer science opted to^a^^ 
the National Institute for r']her Education, a rapidly- 
growing polytechnic in Limerick, Ireland, rather than fol- 
low course work at the University of Biriningham, a site 
previously favored By several. However, today, with the 
stronger, purchasing power of the dollar, students in these 
majors are. now choosing the University of Lancaster over 
the Limerick Polytechnic. 

Endeavoring to match a student with an institution 
oyerseas^that offers a ne'*r dimension to his or her pro- 
gram, while at the same time striving to chiiose a place- 
rnent within the indiyiduars resburces has been the con- 
stant challenge through the years confronting the Marist 
Abroad Programs. For cdmpafisbn purposes the schools in 
England that Marist students will be attending in 
1985-1986, are given to substantiate the claim that over- 
seas study does not have to be beyond the reach of mid- 
dle income students. 

During 1985-1986, seven students from Marist will 
attend three institutioris of higher learnirg in England. 
Three will follow a program of study in Communications 
and Public Media at Trinity- All Saints College putside of 
Leeds. The cost of room, board and tuition will come to 
$4690 for the year. Add $1313 for the Marist charges and 
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the cost rises to $6003. Factbrihg in a rriiriimum of $2000 
for spending money and approximately $650 for the 
rdundtrip flight, the figure reaches $8653 wo students 
will be following tutorials in English at_ Manchester C^^^^ 
lege, Oxford during 1985-1986 where_ the basic charges of 
room, board and tuition will cost $5434. Adding to that 
cost, the Maiist fees of $1313, a minimum spending allow- 
ance of $2000 and the j)rice of a roundtrip ticket, one 
arrives at a figure of $9397. 

Or, consider the two majors in Computer Science who 
will foUbw a pipgrarn at the University of Lancaster. 
Room, board and tuition at this institution \yill cost 
$4888 for 1985-1986. When other costs of the year abroad 
are included the total comes to $8851. In two out of the 
three schools elected By these students, costs will run 
lowisr and one shghtly more than the basic room, board 
and tuition charge oh home campus of $9350, 

EUiring 1985-1986, Marist College will permit 23 of its 
students, to study abroad. The total tuition costs realized 
By the institution will not exceed $29,000 and might he 
considerably lower. From these monies, the stipends award- 
ed to the Program Director and Program AssisUnt will be 
paid as well as part of the salary of the Programs secre- 
tary. The 1985-1986 dper^^^^ covering printing 
costs, hospitality items, mertibership fees, supervisory trips, 
etc., will be $7500. 

In surn^ the Programs are hot cdhceived as mbhey- 
making propositions by the college which, in fact, could 
collect the full amount of tuition as well as room and 
board, arrange to pay the coopcjrating school abroad 
directly, and then pocket the profit accruing from the 
transactiphs. Rather, the philosbphy at Marist has been, 
and continues to Be, to raise the level of global awareness 
for our top quality students. For the greater intellectual 
and emotional development that a year abroad brings, the 
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college perm ts the Programs to just about break ev n At 
this_ writing, it is necessary for 20 students to en* • per 
year as participants. The decision to host the Pragraitis 
solely for the benefit of the students has resulted in a 
small, rather unique approach that has enabled these Pro- 
grams to be at once flexible, individualized and well 
within the price range of the typical middle class studeiit 
from the greater New York area who, in the main, consti- 
tutes the overwhelming majority of the student body. 
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Tfie University of New Mexico's summer programs are 
unusual especially For their sheer survival in Spain and 
Mexico over an 18 year period. How that feat has been 
accomplished makes for an interesting, and hopeFolly use- 
ful, narrative in the art of cutting back on the students' 
actual cost for participation. 

In a state university such as the University of New 
Mexico where the majority of students^re frbiTi middle 
and lower income families, study abroad rarely presents 
itself as a primary educational oppbrtuiiity. Even so, what 
inight otherwise be considered as minor savings adjust- 
ments will determine, in many cases, whether or not par- 
ticipation is possible at all. Bur goal has thus become to 
provide pro-ams that cost httle more, if not less tha^, a 
similar academic opportunity on the home campus, given 
equivalent needs for room and Board, books, local transpor- 
tation, arid other student incidentals. 

New Mexico currently contacts two summer sessions of 
its own. c)ne in Almeria, Spain and the other in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico With some slight differences, the two pro. 
graiTis are virtually the same, except for the obvipus added 
expense for traveling to Spain from Albuquerque. The 
Guadalajara program offers classes in intermediate and 
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advanced Spanish each year. In addition, the resident 
faculty director offers two courses in fiis or fier liberal arts 
specialty; such as history, literature; or philosophy. Stu- 
dents may also register for special problems courses at the 
undergraduate or graduate level. Each of these courses 
offers three semestef-hburs of aca^ which; upon 

completion; are recorded directly on the students trans- 
cript at home. 

_ The teaching staff cornes j^^^ the College, of Arts and 
Sciences and includes a teaching assistant from the Span- 
ish Department as well as a full-tirne professdr, chosen on 
a revolving basis by discipline; from the college. The pro- 
fessor acts as on-site coordinator as well as teacher for the 
prograrn. In the 1984 program, for iristarice; a history pro- 
fessor taught courses in tatin-American relations as well 
as in the history of modern Mexico. Most students chose 
to take brie language and brie History class^ thus cbmplet- 
ing six semester-hours of credit in the language and his- 
tory of Mexico while immersed m the social life of a 
major Mexican city for the eight week period. 

This eight week period coincides with the same summer 
calendar as that of the hpi.^e campus in Albuquerque^ with 
one minor exception: In Guadalajara; classes meet four 
days a week; Mbnday thrdUgh Thursday; for an hour and 
fifteen minutes each. The three day weekeads are used for 
extended periods of study and travel to points of interest 
to the coastal resbrtS; to the highland villages, to Lake 
Ghapala; or perhaps to Mexico Gity. Glasses are held in 
what amounts to rented classrooms at the Autdnoma. The 
classroom rental iricludes use of sports facilities; library; 
and consultation from the inieTcambio UniveTsiinrio staff: 

It is of course felt that language aquisition is greatly 
enhanced by the cultural immersibn factbr bffered by pro- 
longed exposure outside the classroom proper. ThuS; the 
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students and staff frequeritly plan excursion social 
get-togethers with Guadalajara residents, including shop- 
ping trips to the downtown market and to villages in the 
sUrrbUridihg area and attendance at cultural events in the 
city. 

Eligibility for participation in the program is based on a 
students, haying completed at least one year of college- 
level Spanish, or an equivalent experience with the lan- 
guage. University of New Mexico students must be in 
good standing while outside applicants are required to pro- 
vide documentation in the form of transcripts and lett^^^^ 
of recommendaudn dembhstratihg the confidence of their 
teachers in their ability to complete the program success- 
hilly. The program frequently attracts teachers from the 
Albuqueriiue Public School System as well as teachers 
from other states who wish to acquire additional language 
credits arid upgrade their teaching contracts. Out-of-state 
applicants are particularly motivated to participate because 
they are assessed the same tuition duririg the suriimer as 
are resident studehts. 

Students currently pay approximately $1000 to $1500 for 
the entire program, aUhbugh the figure varies widely 
depending on the frugality or extravagance of the individ- 
ual. On the average, the principle expenditures for the 
eight-week period can be broken down as follows: 

1) 25.00 - Non-refundable application fee 

2) 222.00 - Tuition (This figure is rednccid to 110.00 after 
the distribution of scholarship Tnonies.) 

3) 300.60 - Round-trip Albuquerque/Guadalaiara by air 

4) 430.00 - Riental for apartment 

5) 46Md- Meals 

6} 200.00 - Miscellaneous expenses, including elective 



This budget has been deliberately inflated, especially 
with regard to room and board expenses: fsJote also that 



travel 
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actual perrstudent tuition costs -are usually cut by one-half 
because of the disbursement of "scholarship" funds to 50 
percent of the participants. Students who travel by car, 
Bus, or train will save an additixjnal 66 percent of the 
estimated travel expense. And students are eligible to con- 
tinue receiving financial aid during the summer abroad. 
Overall then, and because of the highly inflated Mexican 
peso, a student careful about finances can participate in 
the study abroad experience in Mexico for an amount 
equal to or less tha^ spent for accomplishing the 
same academic goals at the home campus^ 

Some critics point but that it is difficult to maintain 
reasohably good, academic standards in a low cost program. 
There are, however, ways to absorb costs so that the pro- 
gram is affordable to students while maintaining levels of 
academic excelleh^^ of charging excessive program 

fees to the students, for example, the university can absorb 
the prdgrani costs in a variety of \^ys. 

In the first place, the GoHege of Arts arid Sciences 
agrees each year to release one full-time faculty member 
and one teaching assi^^^^ program, maintaining 

these staff mexnbers on the payroll for the regular summer 
faculty. This means that staff salaries are virtually not a 
factor beydrid the student tuition: Cost^ for adrxiiriistra- 
tipn of the program are absorbed by the Office of Interna- 
tional Programs arid Services and likewise are not borne 
by the student participant: These particular costs include 
printing of a brochure aririually, mailing charges for 
recruiting, staff-time for supervision of the development of 
each applicants dossier, several infdrmatidh and orienta- 
tion meetings prior to depa.rture, and general planning 
expenses. 

A. second suggestion for defraying student costs is 
related to classroorii rental expenses: Rental for the class- 
rodriis at the Autdnoma is paid for by providing two 
Intensive English Institute full^summer scholarships to the 
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staff of the 4iit(3nomd each summer. Each scholarship is 
worth approximately S1471 and includes room arid board 
for eight weeks in the university dormitory in Albu- 
querque, insurance, and full tuition for the Intensive Eng- 
lish curriculum; Payment for these scholarships to the 
AMtdnoma staff is riiade through a pool o^'unallocated" 
university funds managed by the Student Firiaricial Aids 
Office. The long and short of this provision is that, 
insofar as the students are cdric^rried, use of the facilities in 
Guadalajara is rent-free and thus students are not billed 
for their use, 

Thirdly, fees that would normally be charged to the 
student— for program administration, publicity, fjaculty 
salaries, classroorii rentals. Use of reGreational facilities 
and library, and orientation— are, in fact, borne by the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the Financial Aids ©ffice, 
and the Office of Internaticlrial Program arid Services, 
Everi the actual tuition is reduced because the Fihancial 
Aids Office will riornially release to the program an 
amount approximating one-half of the total per-student 
tuition costs for eligible University of New Mexico 
students. 

Aside from the financial feasibility of the program, 
there are mariy advaritages for the students: Academic 
credit for work completed is recorded directly on the stu- 
derits transcript at the home university so that there js 
no problem rising from questibris about the transferability 
of credit from a foreign to a tJ.S. university. _^ _ 

This point leads to a fourth source of funds to alleviate 
student financial hardships which might hinder their par- 
ticipation in the program. Students may maintain their 
financial aid Without iriterfuptiori because the summer 
programs are perceived to be campus-run. Available scho- 
larship moriey reduces tuition overall: Out-of-state stu- 
dents may pay New Mexico resident tuition for up to six 
ciedit hours. 
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On tfie location in Mexico students Have the advantage 
of four-day class weeks and three-day weekends, releasing 
theiri to broader immersion experiences in the host cul- 
ture: Counseling services are provided by the staff of the 
i4ut(5no7nfl in addition to the use of its recreational facili- 
ties. And academic staff from the University of New Mex- 
ico provide nbh-academic support services to the students 
both during extensive pre-dcparture orientation sessions 
as well as on-site in Guadalajara. Insurance costs are the 
same both in as well as out of the country. In all each 
student will not only have the advantage of the same 
academic services but will have a variety of additional 
adyanta^e_s by studying in Guadalajara as opposed to 
Albuquerque for a lesser amiDUnt of money. 

There are a few differences between the Guadalajara, 
Mexico and the AlmeriX Spain programs, but t^ 
atively mirior. In Spain, for instance, classroom and office 
space is provided by the Colegio UniveTsitario de td UhJ- 
versiddd de GrdnMa for no cost due to the personal con- 
nection of a staff member with members of the Colegiqs 
staff (i:e., he attended that institution as a student). Qf 
course the round-trip air and rail fares augment the stu- 
dent's initial cost also. But otherwise the administrative 
and academic Guppdrt for the program is the same as for 
Guadalajara, and the experience of living in Spain for 
eight weeks is considered more exotic culturally arid thus 
worth the differerice iri cost to the student who plans 
carefully during the preceding year to finance the trip. 

The University of New Mexico s program is,^ like every 
progfarii, not without its problems. The principle concern 
surrounds the housing search which needs to be further 
aided by the use of services of a real estate housing agent, 
invoivihf, a fee. In addition, because the academic staff is 
always diiferent, there is little continuity of on-site staff 
experience to support students new to living in a different 
culture. And finally (though this listing does not pretend 
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tb exhaust the poteritial prpbleiiis of a prbgrarn of this 
type), there is the fact that classes do not integrate Mexi- 
can/Spanish students or faculty with American students 
and staff as they rtiigh^^ were taken under the 

auspices of the host institution. 

In spite of these limitations, the summer session pro- 
grams at the University of New Mexico do offer students, 
if not the university itself, a very low-cost opportunity to 
study abroad. And the adyentufous studeriti plahhihg care- 
fully for the trip, may indeed accomplish the desirable 
goal af studying Spanish in an immersion context without 
the high costs usually associated with quality programs 
offered by some universities throughout the United States: 
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The University of Pittsburgh's Center for Latin Ameri- 
can Studies was fpuhdi^^ area program of 
the hew Center for International Studies. One of its objec- 
tives was to provide the oppprtumcy for undergraduates to 
experience Utin America first hand, as an indispensabk 
romplement :o strong formal training. In the fall of 1971, 
twelve undergraduates were selected to participate in 
Pitts first experiment with the seminar/field program. 

In the beginning w^ were hopeful that evehtually >ye 



could ev-.. ' include more students in subsequent 

years e restrictions on funding that were to 

affect , as ours fpr a long time to come, we 

now cc c. fortunate to have maintained our 
pi ' i/ <Vdttf and we expect it to cbntiriue 

fc ic v^ole future. We also have noted several 

advtatag.;^ :esifies mc -tary ones, in keeping our pro- 



gram smal*, ir ^^udihg ihcreased opportunities for personal- 
ized attention to each student. 

This paper is written as an intrdductidn to the essential 
elements of this program, in the hope that other institu- 
tions of higher learning might become encouraged to 
establish similar activities for their own undergraduates. 
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I The UnuergTaduate Certificate Ptogfam 

Uhdergraduate students at the University of Pittsburgh 
with Latin American area and language interests are 
ericpuragec to apply for the Certificate Program. To qual- 
ify for the F5rogram students must demohm^^^ 
tory cornpletion of the nine-credit interdisciplinary semi- 
nar and field tripL take four Latin American area studies 
courses (12 credits), one in the students major and tliree 
in at least two departments other than the major; and 
prove three years of college-level Spanish or Portuguese or 
an equivalent proficiency which may be determined 
through examination. 

Students applying for the seminar/field trip activity are 
chosen through a selection process that invokes personal 
interviews and apprais^^^^ academic work. All 

applicants must have at least one year of Spanish or Pbr- 
tuguesCj as appropriate, or be willing to take an intensive, 
ten-credit language course in the winter term coiicurrent 
with the seminar, if chosen for the seminar/field trip. 
Because the number of slots available in the program are 
limited, not all applicants can becomi Certificate recip- 
ients. Students who still are determined to have a recog- 
nized Latin American compoheiit in their curriculum after 
it becomes apparent that they cannot receive the certifi- 
cate, may choose to continue adding Latin American area 
arid language courses and receive a ''Related Cbnceiitra- 
tion in Latin American Studies:" The requirements for this 
are five Latin Americaii area studies courses (one in the 
student's major and four courses in at least two depart- 
ments other than the major), and the equivalent of two 
years of college-level Spanish or Portuguese. 

Those chosen to participate in the seminar/field trip 
activity enroll in a three-credit interdisciplinary seminar 
in the winter term (lanuary-April) preceding the field trip: 
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The objectives of the seminar are: 11/ to prepare the stu- 
dents for living abroad by introducing materials designed 
to sensitize them to the problems and rewards of cross- 
cultural encounters; (2) to present materials that w 
allow students to prepare a viable research design for use 
in the field; and (3j to cover essential aspects of the coun- 
try to be visited; includirig themes in both the social 
sciences and the humanities: 

The following abbreviated syllabus includes topics util- 
ized in the 1975 Ecuador seminar: 

1. OTientation 

a. Discussion of pTobkms (pedagogical and those faced 
by past gtoups)^^ 

b. Personal intToductions 

c: Latin American value systems 
d. CiiltuTdl values assignment 

2. Journal and record-ieeping: The value of writing things 
down 

3. Oral history 

4; Research jn the Social Sciences and Humanities 

5. Ptoiect design 

6. Ecuador: general in forniaiion 

7. Geography 

8. History 

9: FolMore: an and music 

10. Sociology and social problems: 
a. The Church 

6; Education 

c. The family 

d. Social welfare 

11. The Novel: A discussion 

12. Arithiopology:The Ecuadorecn indian 
13: hanguage and culture 

14. Politics and inteTnational relations 
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15. Doingpohtical rcsc'jtch 

16. Immigration and ^^^^^^^^^^ 

17. Economics, economic development v'nd agrarian reform 

18. Women 

19. Discussion of srna^^nt proiect designs 

20. lntercultural_u:iderstanding 

21. Discussion: Ecuadoreah and 

22. The community: dimensions of and Ecuadorean com- 
munity studies 

23. The town we will visit: basic daia _ _ _ 

24. Living in Ecuador, presented by previous participants 

25. Last minute drrangements and instructions 

The maiority of the seminar sessidns are prepared by 
faculty members and advanced grar'uatc students with 
recognized expertise in the areas to be covered during the 
teim. In most cases the iaculjty members and graduate 
students requested as session leaders happily donate their 
time tp the cause^ althbugh in some cases small honoraria 
are paid: Every effort is made to coordinate invitations of 
outside lecturers wi h the instractional needs of the 
seminar, and we have been fprtuhate, oh several bcca- 
sions, to have had renowned experts on relevant seminar 
topics participate in bur sessions. 

Normally two to thre^ weeks are spent in sessibns deal- 
ing with social science research and methodology. It is 
often this part bf the cbUrse that produces sor. e grum- 
Bling among the students, since it often seems irrelevant, 
especially to students in the humanities. Most faculty 
menibers require, however, that all the sttidehts design a 
project that will introduce them to the basic notions of 
systernatic data-gathering, i-^ even the humanities stu- 
dents often find themselves doihg interviews and surveys. 
It ha^ been my experience that there will he even more 
grumbling [later, in the field) if the methodological sec- 
tion of the seminar is undercmphasized, or superficial. 
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Substantial readings a^e assigned in the seminar, and 
discussion of the readij^gs often take entire sessions. 
Guest .instructors are required to assign at least some 
reading to the students prior to their sessidhs. 

EaHy in the tenn students are asked to hand in a one- 
page paper outlining the major thrust of their research 
effort in the field. This coiric;'Jes with the end of the ses- 
siphs on social science research and methodology, so that 
after the topic has been approved; students can imme- 
diately begin working on their research designs, with 
assistance from a faculty adviser of their own choosing. 
This, along with the rather heavy reading load, challenges 
the studen* .^ appropriately. 

Grades in the seminar are determined through an eva- 
luation of discussidii^i of the readings, an oral pTesentation 
of the research design, and a final, written design that 
should incorporate improvements suggested by instructors 
and fellow students fqllpwirig the oral presentatidn. 
^ Qf course many preparations for going abroad must be 
made while the seminar proceeds including innbculatidns, 
finding low-cbst a>; fares, obtaining passports and visas, as 
well as maintaining correspondence by letter and tele- 
phone with people at the site who aie helping to prepare 
for the field visit. Last minute instnictions emphasize that 
each Student should keep in mind that the most reward- 
ing and enriching experiences are those that will occur 
ap^rt from members of their own group, and that they 
shouid gear their minds in this direction. 

//. The Field Stay 
A. Choosing a Country 

The field trip segment of the prograrn has been carried 
out in Cdlornbia, 4 times (1972, 197o, 1977, 1978); Brazil; 
3 times [1976, 1981, 1985); Mexico, 2 times (1980, 198^); 
Dominican Republic, 2 times (1982, 1983); Venezuela, 
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once (1974); Ecuador, once (1975); and Guatemala, once 
11979). in 1986 the program will be carried out in Costa 
Rica: _ _ 

The choice of a country is dictated by several consider- 
ations. The faculty member who direc the program in a 
given year usually prefers to concentrate bh a countr> in 
which he or she has a reasonable amount of expertise : 
was asked to direct the first program, in 1972^^^ lui e- 
diately began working on contacts in Golombia, where I 
had participated in a short pre-doctoral r'ield stay in 1964 
and spent a delightful year in 1967^athering data for my 
dissertation. Colombia was also the site of tne 1973 
program. 

The Center for Latin American Studies also sets direc- 
tions, based on national and local priorities. For several 
years, it has been necessary for tatin American Studies 
Centers with seridus aspirations to national prominence 
to demonstrate interest and expertise in Brazil^ A rule pf 
thumb has been to operate the prof^ram in Brazil every 
Four to five years, a balance, betw^ desire to go 

there moip often, perhaps, and considerations of costs, 
linahcially, a rest period i tween trips to Brazil allows 
the Center to save up for the:aext trip there. _ 

The 1976 program in Brazil was conducted by a faculty 
member in geography who had done field work in Minas 
Gerais, and the two subsequent Brazil programs were 
directed by the author, whose interest had been reawa- 
kened in 1979, inspired by a group of Brazilian scholars 
who visited the University of Pittsburgh that year. It was 
impiessed upon me in the sorest way just how important 
!t was not to try to get by in Portuguese by speaking 
Spanish. Soon thereafter my first serious study of the lan- 
guage began, inspired by an invitatipn to give a kcture at 
the small college in Santos from which the 1979 visitors 
had come. By 1980 I felt I was up to the challenge of 
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cohducting the 1981 pro^ The 1985 program in the 
Brazilian state of MaranhSo followed a five month Fiil- 
bright lectureship in Fortaleza, so the Northeast was by 
then familiar territory: 

Faculty members with interest and expertise in specific 
couhtnes and areas conducted the Venezuelan; Guatema- 
lan, and Mexican programs. J was asked to direct the 1975 
progfam in Ecuador, which required several ^ w^ of 
preparation. The 1982 Dominican Republic program was 
conducted by a visiting professor from Santo Domingo, 
and the fpllpwing year one of our own professors with 
expertise in the Caribbean area took the students to the 
same locale as the year before. 

B. Selecting the Site and Finding the Families 

My inclination, and that of others who have conducted 
the prograi^ fin '^sen to choose small towns or cities as 
sites for tht stay. Since the field stay generjally 

involves a period of just six weeks in the same locale, it 
is much easier for the student to become famiUaf w 
the community if it is of a "manageable" size. It makes lit- 
tle sense for a student to spend time in a place with 
which he or she cannot begin to becpme familiar, and/or 
one in which a great deal of time is spent in order simpiy 
to view the relevant environment. Locating in a small 
cbrnrnunity also facilitates contact with rural U Amer- 
ica, without which it is difficult to know the region. 

For a variety of reasons tne small tpwn_o^^ 
be reasonably near a large metropolitan area. Just as it 
would not seem appropriate to carry out a field program 
•n Latin America without exposing the studeiit to ruial 
Mfe in the region, likewise it would not make sense to 
ignore the realities of urban life. Choosing a town from 
one to two hours away from a large city allows the stu- 
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dent to go to the city occasionaHy, often with the host 
family, to sijhtsee, of to gather a small amount of data 
that might aid in the preparation of his or her research 
protect. Finally, a large metropolitan area affords quality 
medical care, should that become necessary, or, though 
unlikely to be required, an evacuation point. 

Over the years students have lived in a great variety of 
situations. We have never insisted on screening the fami- 
lies, preferring instead hot to cause a political problem for 
the person who has been kind enough to help us to make 
family-stay arrangements. We generally tell our contact in 
advance that we insist bh only two facilities; funning 
water, and a flush toilet. These turned cut to be fairly 
widespread in small Latin American towns, sometimes to 
the amazement of Latin Americans in the larger cities 
who underestimated the extent to which their country 
cousins had "progressed''. 

"Why don't you go to 'my' town?' was the response, of a 
graduate student friend of mine when I was discussing the 
prospective 1972 field program.. He had been in Cuafriie 
which is a small town with a population of aboat 6,0B0, 
iust outside MedelHn, AntidqUia) as a Peace Corps volun- 
teer several years earner. He put us in contact with a 
man whose family had hosted him, and the initial soand- 
ihgs were piositiye. Over. Several weeks families in the 
town were contacted and agreed to take in our scr^ncnts. 

Guafiie was in many ways an ideal location^ The stu- 
dent who lived the furthest away was only a 10 ninuct 
walk from the center of town. IWost of the rese;^- :h ivo- 
jects were designed to be carried out ishtirely in tile ^mall 
town environment, and so there was little need to tr4/ei 
ffequently outside the area. Most of rU, which fonunateiy 
has been the case universally, the people of Guarrie were 
excellent hosts. 

After Guarne, the program continued to enjoy the coop- 
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efatidn of local towrispepple who arranged our Host iarhi- 
lies. In 1974, our students were located principally in the 
city of La Victoria, in Venezuela. In 1975, a friend from 
Quito and I examined a map of Ecuador, and I put my 
finger on a place that I thought ideal for the program later 
that year. The town is called Atuhtaqiii, about two hours 
north of Quito, and a twenty minute Bus ride from Ibarra: 
Otavalo was a few kilometers to the south. 

My friend agreed to drive me there for z preliminar>^ 
visit. He cautioned me that the town had to be very poor, 
and probably there would be few, if any families who 
would either have the facilities or the space to house us. 
We drove to the murxipal building, and soon found our- 
selvec, meeting with some of the members of the town 
council. We broached the idea of a few Americans living 
there for a few weeks and were idld that oh the surface 
the idea didn t aouod too bad. but that they would like to 
get a few more members of the council together dis- 
cuss it further. It was lat^er decided that the town would 
attempt to cooperate with us, and named the local high 
school English teacher as our liaison. I left Eciiadbf with 
the assurance that a few weeks later the families v/ould 
be selected. 

News from Ecuador over the next few months was hot 
very encouraging. Ku .^tb of ^specific families, which we 
had requested in the correspondence, were slow in com- 
ing, and soon after our group arrived in Quito it was clear 
that there weren't enough families to house our entire 
group. My graduate ssistant, Undisr pur cpritingency plan, 
took the students from Quito to Guayaquil on a three-day 
excursion, while I went to Atuntaqui to see if the remain- 
ing families could be found. It was _ then that _ it _was 
revealed that some families were hesitant to take in 
Americans, since the American students they were farnil- 
iar with were hippies in and out of communes in and 
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near Otavalo: Fortunately i was aBle to convince the hold- 
outs that our students were "different." I was able to join 
the group in Guayaquil for a day before we flew back to 
Quito, and then went on to our new placr of residence for 
the next six weeks. 

Arrangements for tne 1976, 1977. 1978 and 1979 fieid 
trips were made by other faculty members, all with con^ 
tacts in Brazil, £olombia, and Guatemala, respective iy, l 
was asked by the dire tor of the 1979 field trip tc Guate- 
mala and the Center to mak^ Guatemala just 
after Christmas of i979, to find families in Chimaltenango 
for the 1980 program. The director had taken the students 
to Antigua in 1979, and preferred to ti^ anqthcr site for 
our program in 1980, but could not go personally to Gua- 
ternala to make the artangemehts. I knew no one in Chi- 
maltenango, but soon made friends with the mayor,^ who 
proved to be indispensable to my eiPfort. Within a few 
days, I had all the families lined up, had taken pictures of 
all of them, and prepared background data: This was probr 
ably the most complete and timely data we had managed 
to gather on our pfrospeetive host families in the history 
of the program to date. As fate had it, things turned ugly 
in Guatemala a few months later, arid it was decided to 
take the group to Mexico in the southern state of Chia- 
pas^ bofdefirig on Guatemala, instead. A graduate student 
from the University of Pittsburgh who was workirig iri the 
area, arranged the family-stays in the small city of Gcmi- 
tAn for another successful year. : : 

Making contacts in ItanhaSm for the 198 1_ trip was left 
to a friend in Santos. Initial soundings from the mayor 
were not encouragirig. He was reluctan field 
stay official sponsorship because he felt that he would 
come under political fire If there were problems. Eventu- 
ally, however, enough families were found through unoffi- 
cial contacts, the mayor's own family included, and we 
were able to proceed with another year's program. 
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The setting for the 1982 and 1983 field_stays was San 
Cnst6bal, about 40 minutes from Santo Dbrh Con- 
tacts were made By the Dominican professor who con- 
ducted the program in 1982 The hospitality of our San 
Crist(5bal hosts was among the reasons for taking another 
group there in 1 983; 

The 1984 program in Guanajuato, Mexico, was con- 
ducted by a professor of history who previously had done 
fieldwork in the vicinity. Many families in Guanajuato, 
like several of those who hosted bur students in Antigua 
in 1979, were "professional" hosts in a city with a long 
tradition of receiving American students. In fact one of 
ouL students was the 2_4th guest her family had hosted, 
The liaison was an American woman who faund families 
on a cornmission bas^^^^^ tjhis procedure was not 

greeted with much enthusiasm at first, the host families, 
with the exception of one family who had problems with 
alcbholism and attendant conflicts, were gracious, refined 
and sensitive: The major disadvantage was the high room 
and board fee, contrasted with most other field trips in 
which some host families were insulted when mention of 
paying them was made: 

The dedsibh to carry but bur prbgram in Sao Lui's in 
1985 was based largely on the fact that Western Pennsyl- 
vania recently became a "partner" region with the Nor- 
theast state of Marahhab, under the Partners of the Amer- 
icas program: When this partnership was being proposed 
last year, the then associate director of the Center for 
Latin Arnerican Studies was apjproached by staff members 
of the Partners' organization about the prospects of con- 
ducting the 1985 program in Maranha ^ in order to give 
visibility to the new relationship. The Center agreed, and 
in January of this year I made a trip to Slo Luis to begin 
breaking greur a for _the_ fieldstay. I was aided gr^a^ by 
the cultural coordinator of the local b^national center, 
who, along with staff of the federal university, began to 
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line up families during my brief stay. By March all the 
families were selected and we we^^^^ again in business. The 
city is large, and confirmed some of my reservations about 
conducting the program in heavily populated areas (e.g. 
spending lots of time gettihg from place tjOL place, hot 
being able, really, to get to know the entire community as 
well as would be desirable, etc.), but as usual, we were 
fortunate to be hosted by very outgoing and considerate 
people— our continuing good fonune. 

C. Getting to the Field 

The transition from Pittsburgh directly to the field site 
often is an abrupt one for students who have not pre- 
viously wandered far from home. I have had the students 
spend a few days in a large city in the host country 
before moyihg to the site, "easing" them into the hew 
environment. Hotels chosen normally have Been in the 
two or three star range so that there will not be a great 
disparity between qu^^rs there and in the host towa 
Organized tours, informal sightseeing, and shopping for 
ibcally prdduced crafts occupy the studehts' time. When 
net on group tours, students are encouraged to wander 
the city in small groups and begin using the language in 
shops and other locales, always with appropriate cautions 
about personal safety. 

Thus, in 1972 and 1973 a few days were spent in down- 
town BbgotS before flying to MedelHn ?.nd going on to 
Guame. In 1975 we spent three days in Quito and then 
on to Guayaquil after an exciting two-day bus trip from 
Gali, Golombia. In 1981 cime was spent in Santos Before 
going on to Itanha6m, and in 1985, three days in Rio. 

The first ehcbuhters with the host families probably are 
among the most tense moments of the field experience. I 
always have felt it best hot to try to "match" families 
with students, for various reasons. For one, if the spirit of 
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our enterprise is to experience a new living situation, it 
seems incongruous to attempt to find the most familiar 
situations possible. It is also patently clear that we can 
never know enough about either the student or the host 
family in advance of the living experience, to ensure per- 
fect "matches." We only have tried to make sure that stu- 
dents sharing rooms with family members share them 
with members of the same sex as well as to place women 
students in homes where the woman of the house is 
alone at home all day. This kind of infdrmatidri usually is 
forthcoming before we leave the United States and we 
have no problem making these determinations. 
_ In Guarne our bus frorn MedelUn stopped at the apart- 
ment I was renting to leave the heaviest baggage, and 
soon afterward our chief host paraded the group around 
the town, pausing to deposit a student from time to time: 
We chatted a moment with each person who greeted us at 
the door^ but as we dep>arted v/e left behind a pale, frijght- 
encd, student: Even Jonathan, who had lived vi^ith his fam- 
ily in Ecuador a few years earlier, and handled the lan- 
guage quite well looked drawn and pallid as he bid us 
goodbye from the doorway of his new home. We followed 
more or less the sarhe procedure the next year, ah. in 
Atuhtaqui in 1 975. 

bur hosts in Itanhafem were financially better off than 
the Guarne and Atuhtaqui folk, and when we got off our 
bus from Santos we all congregated in the Yacht Club. All 
the host families sat in dhne area of a huge banquet room/ 
dance floor, and we filed in and took seats at tables 
nearby. It was fairly silent as the families looked us over 
ahd vice_ versa, everyone wbnderihg who would ehsl up 
with whom: My friend and I already had chosen each stu- 
dent's family, so rny friend began calling out names to 
break the silence. To lighten things up a bit, ! clapped as 
the first student walked hesitatingly toward his new fam- 
ily. There was rousing applause for each successive stu- 
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dent, and lots of smiles. The ice was broken and the way 
eased for entrance intD thn new situation. In Sao Lui's, our 
families were waiting for us in one of the central prafew, 
znd as tired students got off the bus they were introduced 
Id their new hosts, most of whom had automobiles, and 
taken "home." 

m. 0ur 'rield Goals" 
A. Goal One: The Living Experience 

Three objectives are associated with the field visit Each 
student is expected to experience and cdntribute to an 
enriching living experience, to make significant prog-ess 
in the language and to gather data for a substantial 
research paper. Each of these objectives will be com- 
mented on, in turn: 

The phrase "experience and contribute to sn enriching 
living experience" was chosen deliberately, oyer negative 
(and timewornj expressions like "adjust to the new living 
situation." The spirit behind many programs that involve 
living abroad seem to be on the order of "going away i^o 
tjiat you can truly appreciate what you have at home." 
Our students were challenged not just to "adjust" but to 
look for aspects of tatin American life that, if integrated 
into our own lives, cduld significantly improve their qual- 
ity. So the idea wa& hot to "set up" the studehts so that 
they could reinforce an already all too common chauvi- 
nism, but to sensitize them to the kinds of cbhtributidns 
other people, with other cultures and life styles, could 
make to their own lives. 

Students also were expecte^^ to enrich the lives of their 
hosts, not in terms of bringing "enlightenment" to "under- 
developed" peoples, but more in terms of sensitive and 
warm human interaction that servers to reinforce faith in 
the brotherhood of mankind. While we are not so naive 
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as to oelieye that some students will not have made great 
strides if they me: !y "adjust " to situations that in many 
cases are very much different from any they have expe- 
rienced_ previously, it has proven to be worthwhile to 
pitch the goals and expectatioT ' a high level, Some 
students do, io fact, catch r ^. - se of these visions: If 
enough of t^xi.. aid, of coui could be encouraged by 
the next g -nerations' ge;cr^j_...;;a and perhaps even look 
forward^to a oreign polic)^ that in the future would prove 
to be much more inspiring than what we are ccnfrdhted 
with today. But that is another (and long) story .... 

I mentioned previously the oft-repeated "warnings" given 
the students about hanging out together at the field site, 
hot just for the sake of their language development, but 
also because it would make it much more difficult to 
achieve goal one. It has been my experience that a small 
town §itexan facilitate the "decentralization" of the group. 
This might seem surprising, since distances in a big city 
should discourage students from traveling to see their 
friends instead of spending time with their families, work- 
ing on their projects, or studying the language. But in a 
srnaller city the director has much more possibility of 
"turning up" from time to time than i;i a bigger setting, 
and this acts as a deterrent to the temptation to avoid 
that challenging situation of the day by asking a fellow 
student to take advantage of the great sun arid go to the 
beach, or there's always shopping if it's raining: 

Many of the Sao tuis host families were located fairly 
near each other, in the ridrtheastern suburbs. In this case, 
it was all too easy ror members of the group to see each 
other, without the possibility of n nit into the director, 
with his 'strange prejudice" against hi^ sort of thing: Add 
this to the natural inclinations of groups to behave much 
more unconformingly than individuals; the banding to- 
gether against aggressive, and threatening others, such as 
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the director, who vas tryirig to regirrierit them; the strange- 
ness of the nev surroundings and the people; and the 
welcome familiar faces of fellow students, and there was 
^ resibiible, magnetic attraction to Qthers in the group, 
it aid indeed take a while for the Sao Luis group to "dig 
in" and by the time this notion entered into the con- 
sciousness of some of the students it was too late for 
them to nave experienced the kind of enrichment that we 
were hopeful of seeing. Thankfully, thes^ were in 

the minority, and in zt least one case, involved a student 
with such an ingrained ethnocemrism that it would have 
taken much more, time than we had to change her percep- 
tions Unfortunately we have devised no fail-safe tests for 
predicting behavior in the field. 

B, God? Two: Language 

The language objecv? is fairly self-explanatory. It 
probably is obvious that when vve go to Brazil the level of 
language expertise in the group as a whole is somewhat 
behind that of groups going to Spanish-speaking areas. 
Because the pool of applicants for the Brazil program is 
significantly smaller, we do not have as many skilled stu- 
dents from among which to 

Students who otherwise are lively and outgoing often 
can become reticent until their language skills improve. 
This is why the trips to Brazil seem all too short /en in 
comparison with the Hispanic-American programs. Some 
students se^ just to get "wafmed up and it over. Even 
so, students in our programs have asurabiv mproved 
their language skills, and have derivea significant satisfac- 
tion from their new communication abiliti^ 

No fjrmal language training is offered in the field. 
Ih^. .ad studehts themselves arc !:xpected to maximize the 
number of situations in which they need to hear, speak 
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and read. In Itanhafen. one assignment given the students 
was to make a list of as rn^ny idiomatic expressions and 
slang words as they could find, and then read them in one 
of our group meetings. Students raised their hands if they 
knew what the expressions meant, and the ression was 
lively and successful. 

C. Goal Three: The Resedtch Experience 

There probably is no "correct" way to establish the rela- 
tive importance of these three goals. All are critical^ and 
all are related to legitimate dirnehsions. of the academic 
experience. Each director will tend to set his or her own 
priorities, perhaps even subconsciously in sorne cases. 
3pcial_scieritists have tended to stress the research aspects 
of the program, while those in the humanitijes have 
tended to fociis oh language and the living experience. In 
all cases, however, a substantial research paper is c\pe ted 
from each student, and these final write-ups generally 
have been due by the end of th 

Students attempt to follow the research design they 
prepared in the winter terrri seminar as close , y as pqssi^^^ 
I have encouraged my students to go past description and 
on to hypothesis testing if at all feasible. Even if this 
proves difficult or impbssible, attempting the procedures 
for hypothesis-testing sensitizes the students to what is 
necessary in order to systematically produce data that will 
allow them to draw limited concSu :;ms about at least a 
small slice of human activity: If they fail in their attempt 
to draw "scientific" cbnclUsibns, either becau^^^^ time is 
short, or because the students encounter unforeseen ob- 
stacles, the "residual" is at least good description that has 
sorhe degree of cprhprehensivehess, 

Let me illustrate with one of the projects. A participant 
in the 1973 Guarne program, an anthropology major, early 
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in the seminar had expressed interest in diet and nutri- 
tion;^ and the descriptive part of her project was simply to 
determine what people in the small town actually utilized 
as fbbdstuffs. This in itself is interesting enough as com- 
parison and contrast with the student's own culinary 
milieu. 

But, in the spirit of the social scientific enteiprise the 
student went even further She hypothesized that, as 
income increases certain foods would be excluded from 
the diet, i.e. that certain foods would, be considered "lower 
class" and not consumed by the more well-to-do; By hypo- 
thesizing in this fashion, she became more sensitive to 
the need to make very careful observations. More impor- 
tantly, perhapS; she became aware of the need to attempt 
to draw a "scientific" sample of households in the com- 
munity. If this were not done, of course, she could not be 
sure of her cbhclusiohs. 

She Began by msbping the entire community, bloc/ by 
block and house by house, and numbering each dwelii : ^ 
We had brought along a methodology text with a table 
random numbers, and were thus able to determine t*.^ 
households to be interviewed. The student called on the 
designated households and was afforded, excellent access. 
In the process she took pictures of the cooks, the food 
preparatioh area and the f iriishe J products. She catalogued 
all the foodstuffs she observed and tabulated their fre- 
queiicy of use. The results of her research showed that as 
income increases the variety of foods, increases, but. she 
v^as not able to discover any foods consumed By the more 
weli-tb^p that Were excluded, br "taboo." Her research 
report has served as a prototype for subsequent student 
projects. 

Other. studieS; whose authbrs also have been ehcbtiraged 
to utilize the hypothesis-testing formnf to the greatest 
extent possible have been diverse, rx.imples of topics 
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include political attitudes among schoolchildren, care of 
the mentally handicapped, health care delivery, women in 
the workplace, advertising and marketing locally pipdUced 
consumer goods jwith comparisons frorn Pittsburgh), the 
scope of li)cal political decision-making, role socialization 
of men and women, local craft industries, ^nd so on. 

In most years the director has had the services of a 
graduate assistant to help design and run the seminar and 
accompany the students to the field. In the Held both the 
director and the assistant meet with each student a min- 
imum of once per week to review progress oh the field 
project. These meetings are f^^^ a half hour to an hour 
long. All studerits are encouraged to invite both the direc- 
tor and the graduate assistant to go dlong at least once as 
the students collect data. These encounters normally are 
for interviews, and the director and assistant usually can 
pass along helpful inforniation. to the studint researcher. 
In 1985 when I accompanied one of our brighter students 
as she interviewed a university professor of ecoripmics, I 
noticed that her ihteryiewihg style was abn^/^t and alien- 
ating. She also conspicuously used the fau ' ar form of 
address and did so in a puhctuated mahhei My obser/a- 
tibh of her interview sensitized her to a few of the weak- 
nesses of her interviewing procedures and allowed her to 
obtain better data oh subsequent occasions. 

It has also been common practice to have the group 
meet at least once a week for two to three hours,, mostly 
to discuss problerns that can be appropriately aired with 
everyone present: This also has provider in dccasibh for 
group discussibh of the research projec Vi(>'^ than once, 
heipful suggestions have been passed :u ,^ 1 lesc meet- 
ings In addition to the final research p rarhily des- 
criptiph" assighmeht npnnally has been quested of the 
students. In this eight to ten page paper the students draw 
brief personality profiles of each of the members the 
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adst family as well as a description of the living condi- 
tions in the host family's hcucehoid. 

IV. L.^r?Ving the Site 

We always :ispire to "leave the c^iipsite in better con- 
dition than when we arrived," a traditional dictum of 
groups that seek the enchantment of new surroundings. 
Students are encouraged to show aj)precj1tibn for the 
eff orts the family makes on their Behalf, with sincere 
words of gratitude pr littk lemembrances. Students leave 
the states with rather significant gifts for their, families. 
The program subsidized these purchases up to a total of 
$36 in 1985, and they are always apprecia^^ We always 
invite our hosts to a farewell dinner during our weekr 
end in the town, pur Sao Luis gala evening featured 
talent -presentations by both AmerLcans and Brazilians. 

More important than any of the outward manifestati:.rs 
of our gratitude, of course, is the overall cdn?ideration 
shown to the hosts: QBserving the family s schedule, niak_- 
ing sui to call or otherwise inform the farcilies of one's 
whereabouts or late anival, helping appropriate ly^ as 
defined by the host family, around the house, and by 
being polite ahi cburtebus— all should be guidelines for 
guests, universally. Many times tight bonds are formed; 
arid it is expected tb^^t students will maintain correspon- 
dence with the famiiss :h£t hbsted them. This begins 
with a letter, from home, : 'anking thr family_onvi iaore 
fbr all they did for their gu- r. Indeed, 'om^ families have 
crzpressec^ bitterness when this is riot don Many stu- 
dents, of course, •••mply cannot B** -ronvinced to do this, 
Uut they should .alizc the consequences of this neglect 
for subsequent groups that may want :o request the same 
families as hosts. Fortunately, some ::Q~ri jpondence be- 
tween former guesrs and their host families have con- 
tinued over ^he years: 
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V. Traveling After the Field Stay 

Students have the oppdrtUriity for group travel after our 
six weeks at the field site, h would seem imprudent not 
to see other places in a country as far away as Brazil, In 
1981, the group traveled to Belo Horizonte, Ouro Preto, 
Brasilia and Salvador. In addition, Sao Paulo was visited dri 
a weekend or two by everyone. In 1985 students spent 
ihree days in Salvador, four days in Rio, three days in Sao 
Paolo/Santos and two days in Foz de Igua^u, all on a two- 
week air piss. Other field trips have hc<d similar itinerar- 
ies. O): all occasions effons were made to introduce the 
students to as many places of c>^!tural interest as possible. 

V/: Financing the Program 

The P-roera nl is financially manageable a t_ the ^ 
sity of Pittsburgh, given external funding presently avail- 
able. Golleges and universities lacking strong exter. J 
funding sources may be able to implenje^t programs sim- 
ilar to the one at Pitt By cutting back on the p ogram 
and/or reqir ring higher cdntributioris from rhe student 
participants. Th? re^ilir:; of most student's financial stat- 
us at Pitt do not ai'ow for contributions higher than those 
wejiow r^guire. 

The 1985 pr jgrar? :,Oi.v ^30 OC)-' keeping in mind that 
intematfonal trave' for x;razil are substahtially 

higher than for o w in^'. These funds were allo- 
cated for the following cost categ'^ries: 

(Ij Facvliy '-aimv 

(2) Graduate AssAStdrit salary 

(3) Aiitrayeh 13 people 

(4) Honsipg 

(a) Room dnd board for 12 stude^t''^ 

(b) DirectOTS housing 
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(5j BiTectors field expenses 

(6) Touring (12 days) 

(a) Hotel 

(b) Fond 

ic) Tom buses 

(7) Transportation 

ia) Taxies 

(b) Baggage ti^s 

ic) Airpon taxes, etc. 

(8) Miscellaneous 

(a) Reimbursements to participants for medical 
treatment 

ib) Honoraria for families, consultants, etc. 

Funding sburr ^ ^tbzu included contributions from 
11 undergr?dua ; ' pants jSSCW each), fo- a tpf l of 
$6,600; Hard mo.. university contributions of $4,360; 
and external funding of $6300 from the Department of 
Education and $12,670 from local donors. ^ 

The funding pattern cl anges from year to year. In 1985 
university hard money contributions were kept to a min- 
imum because of strong outside support: In previous 
years, hard money cdritributibris have been as high as 
$id,ddd: , , , - --^ 

An iristitutibn willing to cut the scope of the program, 
especially in the sun-up years, could elim^^ the tours 
at the end of the program, saving about $4,700, in 1985 
prices. If the cdntributibns from student participants were 
doubled, to $1,200 (which still would represent only the 
cost of airfare), anOvHer $ ' 600 could be saved, for a total 
reduetioL in the b\idg^c oi about $11,300. A5£Uming a 
hard money contribution from the college or university 
about $5,000, exterrial funding of only $7,000 would be 
required. This kind of n^o ;ey often can be raised locally, 
if federal or «tate funding i^ not available. 
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Evaluating the Prog,rnm 

Since 1978 questionnaires have been administered to 
students and their hosts in an effort to evaluate the pro- 
gram from the point of view of each group. Many items 
on the qUestidnnaire have been fashioned from concepts 
introduced in Raymond L. Gorden's Living in haiih AmeT- 
icu: A Case Study in Cross Cultural Communication} 

Briefly stated, Gorderi attempts to show that "both the 
Americans and the EolomBians draw rather basic conclu- 
sions about the others' character as a result of 'trivial' 
misinten5retatiQns/\The misinte^ occur because 

of "certain unspoken assumptions which govern the inter- 
action between people" in every cultufe: language learriirig 
alone does not provide access to those silent assumptions: 

Tentative findings show that Pitt students have been 
quite successful in their attempt to break down the barri- 
ers to understanding created by the "silent assumptions" 
of the host culture. Questionnaires from host families 
generally are^ positive. 

It also is common (and gratifying) for students to evalu- 
ate the prdgr*.irri in terms liht "this has been the single 
most important academic r-xperience i have had:" Given 
the stresses and strains inhererit in an activity like this 
the experience usually is appreciated more after some 
time has passed: Even so, mature, even-tempered studentr 
realize the benefits of a program like this and evaluate it 
in glowing terms as they experience it: 

'The aotho: expresses his appreciation for support provided by the 
Center for l^iw. Amencan Studies and the West European Studies Pro- 
gTi\m at .e University of Pittsburgh. 

^(Skokie, lilinois: National Textbook Co:, 1974) 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY WITHIN 
THE STUDY ABROAD PROGRAM 



Mary Lee Bretz 

Department of Spanish and Ponugnese 
Rutgers University 

Rutgers University h^s operated a summer prpgram in 
Spain since 1982: Like many other summer and shorter 
study abroad programs itildse that last for only an inter- 
session or a quarterl; the Rutgers progiam includes a 
course to be taught by the director. The use of instructors 
from the home ihstitutibh is sometimes used to maintain 
academic standards in the study abroad program, it also 
series to solve certain other probiems facing study abroad 
pre amS;. such as difffrences In academic calendjars in the 
host country and the country of origin or the ner. 
award a specific number of credits within a given aihbuht 
of time. In the case of Rntgers, a two credit culture course 
taught by the director enables the stuHentc to complete 
six credits during a six Week program, f ^a a language 
course and the remaining two in the culture ccnrse: 

Whatever the reasons for establishing courses taught by 
instructors from the country of origin; tlie practice, in 
some sense, undermines the purpose of study abroad. In 
aH programs, a d e the shorter dries, it is 

essential to maximize students' exposure to the host lan- 
guage and the host culture. It is important to take stu- 
dents a? rar away from their fahiiliar erivironment as pos- 
sible, iio that they can begin to appreciate and learn from 
thie envirprimerit in which they are living. Iristfuctdfs 
Tivm the home institution, even if they are native speak- 
cTc and even if they were born £;t?d raised in tne culture 
of the host country c *Linot provide the same kind of 
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learning experience as instructors who reside currently in 
the host culture: Given these convictions, in the summer 
of 1984 it was decided to redesign bur culture course and 
try to utilize the host ^-ulture and its representatives co 
the maximum. At the same time; the aim was to structure 
a program that would be reasonably rigorous and allov/ for 
an honest evaluation of the students' progress: Although 
this paper deals specifically with a culture cpiirse, other 
types of courses could be desired along the same lines 

Previouv directors had already moved towards struc 
tunng the course as an independent study. With over 
thirty students ranging from low intermediate to advanced 
level tills was found to ie an effective way to approach 
the sit; Mpn. Since the Rutgers program does not accept 
anv students vith less than one and generally two years 
of Spani^b ludents have the linguistic ability to pursue 
some forms of independent study. 

Prior to 1984, students had been ;:ssigned research pro- 
jects on approved topics. This practice had proven to be 
less than satisfactory, especiaUy since library facilities are 
not readily available to students on summer or interses- 
sio i programs. Furthemiore, a research oriented paper can 
be done in the United States and cherefore does not capi- 
talize on the fact that the students are in a foreign 
country, 

Having discovered that many stuf^ents on the shorter 
prograiri^ do not immerse themselvrs ver/ fully into the 
host culture, it became important to design a course that 
wotild involve the students with Spain and Spaniards and 
to provide as wide ah 'exposure as possible to the langiiage. 
An additional tjoal was to provide students v/ith a better 
underi^ianding of at le;?st one aspect of Spanish culture. 
And finally, there had to be some means to measure the 
stuuentj:' lingutctic and conceptual growth: 

During an orientation session eight weeks before depar- 
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ture, students were invited to submit research topics for 
the director s approval. The topics had to be somewhat 
broad in scope arid relatively cbritempdrarY. The breadth 
was necessary^ so that the topic could be refocussed if stu- 
dents could not find sufficient information. The contem- 
porary nature of the topic was to erisure that the studerits 
could use a variety of sources: Before i wing for Spain, the 
students were required to researcri their topic in local and 
university libraries. In Spain, they were old t coritinue 
their search for written sources of information in book- 
stores^ newspapers, magazines, arid if available, the Spanish 
uni ersity library: in addition, they were required to inter- 
view^ five to ten Spaniards who were knowledgeable on the 
subjeci:. Finally, they had to write a paper discussing the 
results of their research 

A descriptibri of some of the prdiects will help to dem- 
onstrate how they worked and what they accomplisf:r7d. 
The topics^ chosen included stud! of Opus Dei, the pres- 
ent Spanish political s^stern, contemporary Spanish deritis^ 
try, divorce, Spanish television, Spanish film, Spanish med- 
icirie, the ecbrioriiy bf Spairi arid iri particular, Salamanca. 

6ne project involved the study of sports and leisure 
faciHties hy a studcm majoring in recreational manage- 
ment who a] ready had a good backgrptirid in the subject. 
Although not r:ble to find specific sources on Spanish 
recreatibrial facilities before leaving the United States, the 
student was able to read general coriiparative studies 
which included information on Latin and Hispanic cultures: 

In Spairi, she was able to firid sbriie articles i^ 
pers but found very little in print. Because she had less 
infofmatibn from written sources, it was^ decided that it 
would p. eferable to interview more Spaniards and to 
maki: effort to talk with people who had broad 

rarige > . icdge on the subject. 

tike an> :;f,her attempt to gather information, the stu- 
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dent found the first stages the mbst difficult. Since there is 
rio_ coiripArable university program in Spain, she did not 
know where to begin. Ii v/as suggested that she might try 
to consult the phone directories and local residents to find 
out where to turn for information: At this point, the stu- 
dent took the initiative arid no further discussion about 
the project was necessary until it was handed in in final 
form: 

The student had managed to contact directors of three 
sports facilities as well as interview a recreatidral planner 
for the city of Salamahca. In the process she had to work 
her way through the local system, making phone callS; 
asking for directions, finding her way around the city to 
places that she did not normally visit and dealing with a 
variety of Spaniards that she never would have met other- 
wise. Furthefmore, she learned that recreaticn in Spain is 
largely aj)rivate enterprise, in companson with the United 
States: This in itself led to an interestiiig discussion about 
the rale of gpyerhment in the two countries ^^d the differ- 
ing spheres of governmental activity in the two cultures. 

Another project dealt with the situation of Sephardic 
Jews in prc> at day Spanish society. The student was able 
to find a wc:alth of material on the history of the Sefardi 
prior to leaving the United States, In Spain, he attempted 
to cjDntact Jewish groups in Salamanca but found that 
there was no organized Jewish population. Again, in the 
process of rhaking inquiries, the student had to work his 
w?v through a Variety of experiences and social levels. He 
took the opportunity to query Salamancans about their 
knowledge; 2hu feelings concern^ the Jewish population 
in Spain and then decided to return to Madrid to meet 
with members of the community that he had been told 
existed there. This was in itself a step this parti: ultr stu- 
dent probably never would have takc^ as he was shy and 
reluctant to venture out on his own. Nevertheless, armed 
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with a specific mission, fie travelled to Madrid on two 
separate occasions. With dtfficuhy, he was able to speak 
with some of the congregation in Madrid. His final repbrt 
included a variety of interesting insights, Based on wntten 
sources, his Spanish and Jewish oral souixes, and his own 
tentative conclusions drav ; from a comparison of the Jew- 
islicommunity in the United States and Spain; 

The course was successful In riilmerdus ways. By draw- 
ing on a variety of sources, students were exposed to the 
different : - of language, formal ? * ■ informal, journalistic 
V .clif'i.iriy, oral and written. By c hairing a final written 
paper, w^h footnotes and bibliogr . the students were 
forced to utilize all four langua^ speakinf^ listen- 

ing, reading, and writing. 

Fruin tne written paper^ it . very- dBn ous which stu- 
dents had really done their * brk well and : was not diffi- 
cult to evaluate the differe nt projects. Le^s tangible, but 
probably more impoftant, tht rtudents ^ad a motive and 
opportunity to expand their co/jI j Wgrking ones way 
through another ealture is always an education about that 
culture and sihce there are always false starts and false 
leads, the actual contact with Spaniards was quite ex- 
tensive. 

Initially, many students were inhibited arid needed 
encouragement (and even some pushing) to get started. 
However^ brice they began to conlact and speak with loc^;3 
sources, they gained cbrifidehce ; h thems^ 
abiHties to work the system: Furthermore, < ince most Span- 
Urds are delighted to speak about Spain or aspects of 
Spain, the students developed a positive, warm feeling; 
ahout the country and its people. 

On the negative side, any cultural ftudy can degenerate 
into an express n of individu?*" pre)udices, especially if 
die sources are t chosen wit* ;e. Since tliis could not 
be totally cont'o*' J lied to co. f^ract potential bias by 
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meaiis of penodir discussions with the students at regular 
intervals. lii only one case did a stMeht write a paper that 
revealed more about her own prejudice than about Spanish 
culture and it not clear that any amount of contrp] 
would have changed this. In aj! other respects, the course 
proved successful and will be conducted in the sairte 
nzanner in the future, with only one miribr change. That 
modification arose Jrom the fact that the results of the 
student s independent study were interesting enough to set 
aside time for program participants to present their find- 
ings to various student groups. 

In my mind, maintaining academic standards is synony- 
mous with providing a learning experiene^. For those who 
by _choice or necessity offer courses taught by instructors 
from the home ir>stitution, independent study with ex- 
tensive use of the host culture is one way to provide this; 
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The notion of study in a foreign country is anything 
but new; indeed^ It has a long and honorable history. The 
term "study abroad," used generically, implies anything 
from exclusive boarding schools to graduate study in any 
one of a number of universities that opens its doors to 
foreign students: Americans are relative newcomers to the 
"study abroad" scene which really did not assume its cur- 
rent proportions until after World War ll, and after the 
reconstruction of Europe was well underway: 

Since the f if tirs arid sixties overseas study has grown by 
leaps and bounds, with more and more students partici- 
pating in programs in almost all corners of the world: In 
addition to the forms of study abroad rioted above, which 
were usually reserved for the financial and social elite, 
there are ridw high school programs such as regularized 
exchanges, the increasingly popular AFS prpgrariis, arid 
specific exchanges such as the x"r)ngress bundestag Ex- 
change Prpgrarii. For cbllege or university students there 
are semester and summer prograrns, as well as the/7unio^ 
Years." Some separate institutions have even b?en estab- 
lished on foreign soil, with their primary clientele being 
college-age Americans: 

IristitUtidns differ in th ;ir motivations and rationales 
for offering American studciits the opportunity to study 
abroad. The scope of the present discussion is limited to 
the American college or university sphere, including the 
summer, semester or year abroad, and where credit is 
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granted for work done overseas. Students can, in siich 
prpgr'irhs,_ make progress toward their academic degiees 
while experiencing at first hand, with greater or lesser 
intensity, the life and culture of another people 

What are some of the more important OiUcomes we 
hc:»e to achieve when our institutions sponsor an aca- 
demic program abroad? One is certainly proyidirig the stu- 
dent w?th the opportunity for personal growth, i:e. a 
broadening of horizons, regular exposure to and growing 
appreciation for cultural patterns different from one s own, 
a greater a -zreness of values, lifestyles, behavior patterns 
in the in^^yidual'^ bwri culture^ and a heightened self- 
confifentv :^nd independence c' tnought and action: in 
additicn, a goal crucial to most students and prdbabiy to 
almost all thnse proyiding the wherewithal to make the 
experience possible: minimal or no loss of time spent in 
post-secondary education. Th^.s cm well be translated into 
phrases siich as "progress toward a degree/' or "a sound 
and sensible experience programmatically/' or even simply 
"academic credit." Time and finances are, in short, impor 
tant factors. 

Bettina Hansel and Neal Grove, in an AFS Research 
Report statu that, "students can study a foreign language 
in school while living in a foreign country: They can 
learn about the customs of cither people by listening to 
classroom lectures, or by trying to practice these customs 
in their dealings with people in that other country. In 
other words, students can learn through 'information 
assimilation or rhrough experiential leaniin^y:"^ 

This contrast between "infdrniation assirnilltion" arid 
''experiential learning' as two discrete pr :esses in learn- 
ing was set op by James S. Coleman, a leamirg theorist at 
the University of Chicago.^ It may be helpfu! to put: -^-s 
briefly the two processes as Goieman describes them and 
ask the reader to apply them to his or her own area r^f 
interest in the framework of study abroad programs. 
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During the process of "information assimilation" data is 
received anr', then transmitted through a symbolic me- 
dium, such as words, as in a leLture or a book. The 
information deals with either a general pnncipie or spe- 
cific examples iUustratiiig :^ general pnncipie. The second 
step in this luariiing pr()cess involves asslmila^^ and 
organizing information so that the* general principle is 
uhJ^rstopd. Tiiird, the learner is able to infer a particular 
application from a general principle: And finally, having 
applied the first three steps, the learner moves to the 
realm of action. All of us have learned in this way which 
is probably the characteristic learning process in post- 
secbhdary education at pur colleges and universities. 

"Experiential learning," on the other hand, reverses the 
order of the "information assimilation" process. First, one 
acts and sees the effects of an action. Second, one under- 
stands the particular action and its effects in such a way 
as to anticipate the effect if the action were to be 
repeated. Then comes the third step: understanding the 
general pnncipie under whixrh the particular instance falls: 
It is obyibusly to be anticipated that this generalizing 
would most likely occur after actions and effects over a 
range of circumstance^.^* And finally, once the general 
principle _ is understood, the final step is its application 
through action in a new circumstance within the range of 
generalizatidh, Now, hbwever> the actor, because he or she 
has completed this learning process in one set of circum- 
stances, will be able to anticipate what the effect of the 
new action will be. 

This mode of learning can be applied to foreign lan- 
guage acquisition as well. We hear and repeat an utter- 
ance (sometimes i> takes more than ojice) and we observe 
an eff'^ct: If the effect is one we desire, the reenforcement 
effect is strong, and the resulting sense of accomplish- 
meht is also strong. We wish to keep learning in this 
mode, and with each new and successful experience we 
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becbriie mbre^ more motivated: Learning theo ists have 
established another pair of terminological bppbsites, o 
of which, "intrinsic motivation," reflects the lofty motiva- 
tion described above: "Extrinsic motivation," by contrast, 
stems from baser motives, grades, for example. We could 
speak of mbtiyation from within and from without. Those 
interested in foreign language methodology will see in the 
two learning prpcesses also the contrast between the old 
grammar-translation method and the audio-lingual method, 
the ii?ductive and deductive approaches. 

To i hbw how this applies to the topic of overseas study 
I must return to the statement from Hansel arid Grove's 
AFS Research Report. "Students can study a foreign lan- 
guage in school or while living in a foreign country," ori 
the face of it, a very simple choice. But given such alter- 
natives, what adyenturous, ambitious high school student 
could resist the second— the charm and romance of study- 
ing in some exotic land, especially when the contrast is to 
learriirig^in a^"sterile' school atmosphere while living at 
home. How many brochures have apjieared which hold 
out essentiaUy the same challenge and promise as the 
AFS report, brochures coming from colleges or univer- 
sities, however,- and pitched to students at the post- 
secondary leveir "Learn French in France this summer!"; 
Xeam German in one semester in Germany!" 

Most such program s do essentially what they say they 
Wi Experiential learning does take place, students are 
often (alas, not ^always) exjSdsed to the language and some- 
times the people and customs of the country whose lan- 
guage they are studying: But, viewed objectively, totsl lin- 
guistic immersidri of this sort is possible in a non-over- 
seas^ setting too. For German, the eminently snccessful 
"Sommerschuie am P^zifik" and its east-coast cburiterpart^ 
the much younger "Sbinmerscfiule flm Atlaniik" would be 
good examples of programs with good results not requir- 
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ing overseas study. And, of course, there is Middlcbury^ 
with its entirely justified good reputation. The pi;;sent 
discussion v«ll_ exclude such language leaniing prpgraihs 
from consideration and concentrate on the question of 
experiential learni^^^ context of academic programs 

abroad which have as a primary stated goal a meaning] 
academic experience in a foreign setting, whether the 
emphasis is bh lahjluage^o^^ 

While experiential learning has long been recognized as 
a vaHd basis for the granting of academic credit/ in my 
view, experiential learning^ a^lone is not enough and simply 
cannot serve as a sound justification for a program abroad. 
Rather, there must be a mix of the exjoericritial and class- 
room learning processes. 

By going to the foreign settjng, we are operating in the 
area of experiential lea^ on the linguistic levels 

and second, on what might loosely Be caHed ihc "cultural 
level." The student leafivs by doing, by making the inevit- 
able faux pflS, our careful orientation efforts nqtwithstahd- 
ing. But this is only one dimension of the academic pro- 
gram abroad. In the foreign setting the intrinsic moti- 
vation engendered by experiential learning is augmented 
by the necessity for learning for survival, first on the day- 
to-day basis, and second on the academic level, 

Equally important to us as teachers and administrators 
in a college or university must be the goal of a successful, 
and rewarding flCddemic experience for the student. Stu- 
dents should be challenged academically if they are to 
gain the most from study a^ submit that 

they are best challenged acadernically if they are put in 
an academic setting similar to the one from which they 
carne, i.e. a uriiversity setting, only in a foreign ctilture, 
which is firmly rooted in the "information assimilation" 
mode of learning. 

If there can be agreement on the premise that the best 
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way to give students a chaHenging academic experience is 
to place them in an academic setting, then certain prereq- 
uisites must be fulfilled. First, the student should have 
the necessary tools to be able to cope with the academic 
world in andther culture, i.e. the student must be reason- 
ably, well prepaxed linguisticaHy. Second, students should 
have demonstrated that they are capable of doing good, 
solid academic work in their home setting and in their 
own language: And third, procedures should also have 
been worked out to insure that evaluation of students' 
work is done eitlier by or at least in consultation with 
the professors teaching these university courses. 

Many colleges and universities sponsoring academic 
programs abroad do indeed subscribe to such ideas and 
implement procedures cdmparable to thoy outlined above. 
They select students who have proven themselves capable 
as students and who have the requisite iihgUistic skills. 
And they have insured that student progress is adequately 
evaluated. 

In addition, I believe it is advantageous that the home 
institution work out an a^eement with the foreign uni^ 
versity which enables American studehts to be integrated 
with their ''fQreign^^ pee^^^ affiliation with a foreign 
university allows the student to enroll in 'nonisar^ Univer- 
sity classes, sometimes with tutorials ariahged by the pro- 
gram, administration to help out with the inevitable and 
increased problems of communication between profes 
and students. Uhfortunately, it frequently happens that 
some foreign universities are not inclined, for one reason 
or anotherv^ to emer into an agreement wi an American 
pr_^^ni. Housing may be a significant factor Perhaps the 
American institution does not enjoy the "status" the for- 
eign university deems appropriate. Sometimes the foreipi 
university is already saturated with American programs 
and students. One solution to the problem is to set up a 
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program in the geographical drea of a foreign university, 
alone or in concert with other American institutions fac- 
ing the same problem. 

At times an institution must compromise in order to 
get a program, any program, established. With tht in- 
creased popularity of study abro more arid more iristitu- 
tions have felt compelled to do so: One cornpromise leads 
to another, rid riiatter how good the original intention: 
language proficiency requirenieiits are either relaxed or 
eliminated completely; GPA prerequisites (as a sign of 
academic capability— by no means sacred^ but a good 
indicator] are kwered: To accommodate the desire for, 
irideed the need for credit for the overseas study expe- 
rience, standards are adopted that fall just a bit short of 
what is normally found; credit is granted for programs 
with iriargirial academic cdrit^ activities that one would 
usually view as "broadening experiences" bu: not really 
worth academic credit suddenly are worth credit, usually 
in the name of "experiMtial learrii 

I would warn that students who are seeking a study 
abroad prograrii, or teachers who are advising students 
where they might go for an international credit granting 
academic experience, would do well to study the promo- 
tional literature in order to evaluate a program's emphasis, 
in some programs, no particular class standing is required 
arid studerits with little or rid linguistic preparauon are 
allowed to participate. Other programs require a minimurn 
GPA of 2.0 on a 4.0 scale as a prerequisite, and this in an 
age of grade iriflatipn. As an iriceritivis some prdgranis 
offer so much travel [often within a semester or even a 
shdrt summer course),- that any real academic experience 
is all but impossible. StUL others do hot guarantee course 
offerings: I would suggest that these types of programs 
may provide the student with a good deal of experieritial 
learning; which will be of value, but precious little in the 
way of an academic experience. 
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Any number of examples could be cited, eajcH with its 
own particular character and appeal, but all have in com- 
inon a marked lack of emphasis on the academic and, in 
my view, entirely tod much stress on the experiential: Let 
me illustrate my point with a mini-test for the reader. 

Contrast t\vo programs: 

A. A two-week summer trip_^o the Soviet Union: Appli- 
carits need__meet no requirements at all, linguistic of oth- 
erwise. Participants are, however, encouraged to attend 
eight -1)ackgrouhd lecture cost includes a brief stay 
in ^nd tour of Stockholm, as well as trans-Atlantic trans- 
portation, room, board, Jand transportation and entrance 
fees. Cities to be visited include Moscow, Yaroslavl, Tal- 
linn and Leningrad. 

B. A two-week summer trip that introduces participants 
to both sides of the wall in Berlin, Potsdam, Wittenberg, 
Leipzig, Weimar, Eisenach^ Meissen, Dresden, Prague an^ 
yiehna. The program offers a series of lectures for "cultu- 
ral enrichment" and "individual attention to individual 
questions." The cost includes trans-Atlant'c transporta- 
tion, room, most meals, land transportation, city tours and 
even a concert in Leipzig. 

The test questions: Which program is sponsored by an 
educational institution and which by an alumni group in 
coopefatidh with a travel agency? Which program will 
enable participants to earn academic creditlThe costs will 
give away the secfet: "A" costs $1680, "B" costs $2450 
jfrdm New york). "A" is the credit-^^ting pro^m, 
though nowhere is there mention of written wofk or ah 
effort of any kind to assess what and ho>v much partici- 
pants have learned. Botfi pro-ams offer experiential learn- 
ing, both are quite siitiilaf in length, itinerary and in 
richness of experience. Of course, "B" provides for better 
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hotel accommudiitions, though "A* does promise "first- 
class acxomihodatibhs." 

The point is dear: There are study abroad programs and 
there are study abroad programs. Some offer no more than 
experiential learning, others couple that With a solid aca- 
demic basis, and the academics are empharized: In setting 
up the dichotomy in the title I did not 

think of the two poles of experiential learning and aca- 
demics as mutually excHsive. I did intend to show that 
we in internatioaal educatiori mu.> strive, for quality and 
good academic sense in settine up our programs: While 
some travel may enhance the academic experience, pro- 
grams which are p>rimarily sight-seeing expeditions should 
be left to travel agents and should not be awarded aca- 
demic credit. We must fulfill pur responsibilities to our 
students and do what is appropriate for an institution of 
higher learning. We ought not to become involved in 
questionable overseas study programs because it is at the 
moment fashionable to do so or because our institutions 
become 'mpre prestigious' for having an array of academic 
programs abroad: 

bespite the validity of "experiential learning" as a basis 
for the Ranting of academic credits it is imperative that 
this type of learning be integrated with the process of 
"irU^pmiatidh assimilatiPn" as found in the classroom set- 
ting. In a study abroad program, this is_ preferably done in 
the foreign university itself. There are some institutions 
sponsoring acadernic programs that wbUld do well to re- 
evaluate the soundness of their study abroad enterprise 
with a credit-gfanting arrangement. Perhaps the time has 
come for the academic prpgraml abroad cpmmunity to 
consider the advisability of establishing an accrediting 
mechanism iri_ some fpfm to attempt to insure that credit- 
granting programs strike an effective balance between 
experiential and academic components. 
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NOTES 



^ Bcitina Hansel and Ncal Grove, AES Research Report #25: Originaiiy 
prepared in May, 1984, and revised in Nbvernbcr, 1984. 

Mames S. Coleman, "DiSerences Between Experiential and Classrboni 
^^J^^^^K" 'Morris T. Keeton and Associates, eds.^ fxpcfientifl/ tearring: 
Rafinie/?, Characteristics, and Assesstheht, (Sah Francisco and London: 
lossey-Bass Publishers, 1976.| pp. 49-61. 

^J^^l^'I^^A 5^°^^^^ that the uhderstahdihg of a general principle ip this 
context do5s not necessarily imply the ab lity to describe the principle 
in a symbolic medium, in ^vprds, for example, 

^An imcrcsting histoid of ^^^^^^ found in Norbcrt L 

Hruby^The F;.cajty as Key to Quality Assurance— Fact and Mystique," 
.^^.^jP'^'c^^'^^^ fo'' Experiemial Learnini, Nr. 9, 1980, pp. 41-51, CLEP 
testing, which is in use at many colleges and uriivrrsities, i^i^ another, 
more fonnalized, man'festation of this way of recognizing life-experience 
m terms of academic credit. 
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Results of ? recent study by the Gouncil for Interna- 
tional EducatiOMl Exchange revealed that U.S. students 
are predominately interested in or able to pursue only 
short-term experiences abroad,^ Sixty seven percent of all 
students sampled in this study intended to stay overseas 
for less than three months. Forty one percent of the stu* 
derits particip^ in IJ.S.-spon sored programs planned to 
return to the U.S. within three mohths, Another 
ing finding is that Er^inrering and Business majors make 
up nearly. 25 percem U.S. students travelling abroad, 
while students majbring ah a foreign language comprise 
only 12 j>ercent of students sampled.^ 

The CIEE surveys findings are of particular rele^ to 
summer study abroad; Although the predilection for short- 
tHcrm fprei^ study experiences may come as no surprise, 
data of this sort does remind us of bur responsibility in 
assuring that our briefer study abroad programs, and par- 
ticularly sumhier prbgrams, be ''worth it." Indeed, summer 
study of relatively short duration, generally of eight weeks 
or less, is in maivy cases the only option for study abroad 
bpen rb students because of per son al^ financial, or aca- 
demic considerations. Even then, study abroad often is 
possible only at considerable sacrifice. 
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It is especially impoitaht, therefore, that everyone in- 
volyed in sjich prograrns derive from them the maximum 
worth, in terms of money and time iriyestedi and intellec- 
tual, physical and emo^^ expended: In short, an 
appreciable linguistic, academic and personal 'profit" 
should be gained from any shprt-terin study abroad expe- 
rience. Thus short-term programs ought to be tailored 
with the greatest care fit the partidpahtsV neMs and 
interests, and to be bpti^^^ within the con- 
straints of minimal program length. 

Before taking up the question, of worth per se, several 
clarifications shouIS be Firstly, by "summer study 

abroad" I mean fonnal institutionally-assdciated, language- 
based programs through which students may earn full 
acad^emic credit and customanly satisfy requirements to- 
ward a major or minor in a foreign language, Acco 
my remarks are not intended to apply to informal tours or 
independent faomestay arrangements, although these may 
be integral aspects of a legitimate summer study abroad 
program. 

Secondly, it should be understood that "worth" is_ not 
something that easily, can be measured; We must recog- 
nize that when it comes to study abroad experiences 
worth almost always is a muUifaceted affair^^ some 
aspects of a_prx)^am may be perceived as eminently 
worthwhile, others may not. 

To be sure, the question of whether or not a summer 
study abw)ad program is worth it is, in the final analysis, 
an individual matter. It can be argued that what one gets 
out of a program depends in large measure on what one 
puts into it. Furthermore, what one individual may feel is 
extremely worthwhile may be considered by another as 
merely satisfactory, less than satisfactory, or even without 
value. 

Perhaps a fruitful approach to the illusive issue of 
worth may Be to put forth some general suggestions 
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regarding the kind of ingredients which, I am convinced, 
must be present in sufficient quality and quantity to 
insure the fullest worth of a summer study abroad pro- 
gram. As indicated in the title of this paper, I will limit 
my discussion to the two main parties involved, i:e:, the 
students and the director. 

My experience as a study abroad program director has 
made me aware of many important problem areas, several 
of which I propose to discuss in the fjHowng pages. 
These include (ij the duration of a summer program; (2) 
curriculum considerations; (3) optional or required travel; 
j4j housing; (5) the director; and \6) evaluating the 
program. 

(l) Duration of a Summer Program 

From a financial point of view, the cost of oversees 
transportation alone argues strongly, in fayor of a stay of 
no less than a month in order to get a reasonable return 
on one s_ inyestment. Comment s^^te former program par- 
ticipants indicate that a minimum of four weeks is_ ju&t 
barely enough time to warrant the cost and to derive sig- 
nificant benefit from, a summer study abroad program If a 
program does not last at least that long, it hardly allows 
the student, to begin to experience the foreign environ- 
ment in a meaningful, reflective way, or to recoyer from 
the initial linguistic shock wave and begin to make per- 
ceptible linguistic, adyance^^^^^ this regard, a student on a 
study abroad program is much like a young tree which, 
when transplanted, must have sufficient time to recuper- 
ate from being uprooted, to becorne accustomed to the 
new soil, and especially to extend its roots and grow a bit 
in its new setting before being re-transplanted back to its 
native habitat. 
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i2} CuniculuTh Considerations 

From a director s point of vieW; I believe we defeat the 
purpose of summer study abroad merely to duplicate an 
American program on foreign soil. This sometimes is done 
precisely out pf cpncerh for acaderhic integrity or consis- 
tency in course content; but I would contend that in 
doing so more is lost than is gained and students are cor- 
rect in viewing this as a devaluation of their experience 
abroad. 

Some students go abrdad to stvdy with instructbrs who 
are natives of the host country. Naturally,; these students 
would be disappointed if deprived of the optjortunity to be 
taught by foreign proSssors whose outlook, teaching style, 
and linguistic particularities may vary from those of their 
professors back hdmC; particularly their regular professors 
who are not native speakers. 0n the other hand, the qual- 
ity or effectiveness of instruction can make or break a 
pro jram> arid yer>' tricky problems sojne times occur be- 
cause of foreign approaches to teachinp which differ radi- 
cally from those to which American studerits are ac- 
customed. 

From the students point of view, the worth or success 
of a suihmer study abrbad experience may be measured 
partially in terms of the fulfillment of prior expectations. 
iTi this regard, I think it is safe to assuriie that most stu- 
dents who decide to participate in a highly structured 
summer study program expect an academic experience as 
gbod as or better than ari educational explerie available 
on the home campus, if, in fact, the expectation of infor- 
mative^ well-tau^ht classes is riot riiet then the student 
rightfuUy may feel defrauded and conclude that, least 
in this critical aspect, the program ha j not been worth it. 

Siriiibrly awkward problems may arise on the home 
campus with students who have received credit and satis- 
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fied prerequisites through work done abroad, but who in 
reality are not prepared for the higher-level classes into 
which their summer study has allowed them to advance: 
Such a situation is likely to lead to hard, embarrassing 
questions about the integrity of the program and to raise 
damaging doubts about its worth in the minds of prospec- 
tive students: 

For students who elect to study abroad mainly to 
enhance their linguistic skills and to broaden their under- 
standing of a foreign culture, summer study programs best 
serve student interests through language, civilization and 
culture, or comparable courses which spill aver into and 
are reinforced by the ihimediate surroundings. Thus, a 
summer program will be most advantageous if it empha- 
sizes in^class work and material drawn from daily life> 
rather than imposing a heavy burden of time-consuming 
homework. There is little rationale in offering to students 
who are abr^Dad for a short period courses which require 
extensive, difficult reading, long hours in the library, 
lengthy written reports, or. in short, work which can be 
done as well or better during the_ regular academic year. 
Furthermore, it probably is less productive to have stu- 
dents spend afternoons as well as mornings in class and 
in required group fun^^^^ than to leave most afternoons 
and evenings free, either for directed activities or for self- 
initiated expldratibh, discovefy, and assimilation into the 
new ixotic world around them. 

The experiences and insights which result from free 
tirne well spent can be creatively exploited by integrating 
them into the academic side of a program. Indeed, per- 
sonal cultural encounters are at the heart of the brief 
study abroad experience. If too much of the student's time 
is taken up with classes^ homework, and official events, 
then one of the potentially rnost valuable and memorable 
facets of the overseas adventure may be lost and the 
worth of the program proportionately diminished. 
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Aiso within the scope of curricular cprieerns are the 
effects of mixing beginners w^^ intermediate and ad- 
vanced language students: In wy experience, rank be- 
ginners have a much more difficult time and_ profit less 
from a summer study abroad experience than do students 
who already have achieved at least an elementary level of 
Hnpiistic cdmpetenGe. What is more, becau^ beginning 
students are incapable of almost any sustained use of the 
foreign language, they sometimes hinder the progress of 
their more adyahced companions with whom they con- 
verse in English, and they may be resented for this feasbri. 
A good language base attained before embarking on study 
abroad is a. distinct advantage to the student because it 
permits faster, easier progress, more meahirigful interac- 
tion with the native population, and, as a result, greater 
personal satisfaction: 

For similar reasons, it is q whether a 

language-oriented program should include classes taught 
in English: My own feeling is that such courses, although 
suitable for certain kinds of programs, are out of place in 
a foreign language program since they are antithetical, to 
the primary aim of language^ leanung and detract from the 
unique benefits of total immersion in the foreign language 
environment: Serious language students cannot help but 
recognize the cpntradictory nature of counes in English, 
which in no way help them to become more j5roficient 
users of the foreign language in a situation where time is 
at a premium. _ 

Students also tend to be criiical of large, impersonal 
classes and expect more individua^^ attention than often is 
ppssible_ in large enrollment-driven American undergradu- 
ate language classes. In this regard, srhaljer programs may 
have a distinct advantage over larger ones by affording 
students a more individualized relationship both with the 
program director and with the foreign instructors: In any 
case, a highly personalized classroom experience cleariy is 
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preferable for achieving maximum progress in the devel- 
opment of ianguage skills, especiaily conversational skills, 
over a short period of time. The promise of very srnall 
classes is a strong selling point for a study abroad pro- 
-am, aiid students are as vocal in their appreciation of 
this positive feature as they are in their disappointment 
with large, depersonalized programs and classes where 
there are too many students for any effective individual 
attention: 



(3) Optional or Required Travel 

Another standard feature of many programs about which 
students freque itly raise the question of worth are the 
optional or reg,;ifed local cultural visits, out-of-town ex- 
cursions, and longer tours to places of particular historic 
and scenic interest. Although some amount of worth 
almost always i^^ accorded these activities, the students' 
appreciation and enjoyment of them can be curtailed 
severely if a number of all-tdo-common pitfalls are not 
Circumvented, 

If, for example, students are transported impersonally 
back arid forth iri large grdiips, are her^^^ rapidly from 
one monument or historic site to another by indifferent, 
or impatient and difficult to understand local guides, and 
are give_n little or rib time to wander about arid absorb the 
sights on their own, then a great deal of the potential 
value of these activities will be fdifeited. Admittedly, this 
situation appears to be an inherent evil of large-scale 
tourism and can be difficult to avoid. But it is well worth 
air the time arid_ effort that may be rieeded to find 
imaginative alternate ways to conduct these visits, trips 
and tours. 

By scheduling excursions during the week rather than 
on weekends, for example, it may be possible to bypass 
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the heaviest crowds of sightseers and to avoid exasperat- 
ing traffic delays: At the very least, large groups shduli: be 
divided into smaller groups of ten or fewer students, each 
with its own guide, each moving at its own pace, not try- 
ing to cover too much ground, and with time to pause for 
questions and to exchange impressions. In addition, it is 
essential that the students be given a thorough orienta- 
tion and explanatory materials before each excursion, and 
that afterward there be discussion sessions and perhaps a 
brief written exercise as well. If cultural outings are 
allowed to resemble catde-driyes then they may be per- 
cei^ved by students as a major shortcoming in a study 
abroad program. 

i4j Housing 

Another important aspect of summer study abroad, 
which I wiM discuss froffl the student's point of viev/, is 
housing,^ and here I woul^ include meals. The two 
most common housing arrangements are student residerce 
halls, which frequently are qtiite posh and replete with 
amehities^ and. an often much less luxurious accommoda- 
tion in a private household. 

In a practical and physical sense, the student s dollar for 
housing is well spent when he or she lives in a dormitdry. 
A student residence hall is an attractive bpcioh because of 
comfort and the cbhyenience of having classes, meals, lec- 
tures and recreational facilities all in a central Idcatiph. 
This sort of package deal also can be cost-effective and 
generally, is relative^^^^ 

From another perspective, the self-cdntaihed residence 
haU arrangement cannbt offer the studeiiit certain inval- 
uable experiences which are possible only through study 
abroad and specifically when dne is a boarder in a private 
household. There is no question in my mind that under 
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the proper circumstances a hgmestay is superidr to the 
residential plan because of the chance it affords the stu- 
dent to participate actively in the everyday life of the 
country both in and out of the home, and to be exp^^ 
to the foreign language in a rich variety of contexts: Of 
course, for a number of reasons the household alternative 
also may be more stressful and the risk of dissatisfaction 
prdbably is greater than with a dormitory. A truly un- 
happy homestay can s^o spoil summer study abroad that a 
student may not see enough worth in a program to 
remain enrolled. In most c^ the rewards of a 

homestay far outweigh any minor vexations and discbm- 
forts; which often also are an instructi\ s part of the over- 
all educalional expieriehce. Students of my acquaintance 
who have spent time abroad under Both living arrange- 
ments have riot hesitated to ascribe greater educational 
and personal value to the homestay. 

(5) The Director 

Orie might assume that if all goes well for the students, 
then the worth of a summer study abroad program also is 
assured for the faculty member in charge: This usually 
may be true,, but Mmetimes there^ a^^^^^^ circum- 
stances which complicate the matter of worth for a 
director 

Most directors are comniitted, idealistic, individuals will- 
ing to make sacrifices for the well-being of their students. 
But a^ireetbr's mptivatibri seldom is entirely selfless, nor 
should it be. For the non-native-speaking director in par- 
ticular, a summer study abroad program is a vital oppor- 
tunity to take a reiiivigbratihg plunge into the fbreigri 
language environment, to Become a student again oneself, 
perhaps to carry but som^i research, and, yes, also to mix 
pleasure with professional profit. For many of us, a 
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summer study abroad program which pays our expenses is 
the only way we can afford to have this indispensable, 
r^evitalizin^ expericM opportunity, along with a 

dedication to the principle of study abroad in itself, is a 
major incentive for becoming a study abroad program 
director. 

Gonsequently, although most directors expect a few 
problems and take them in stride, if the success of a pro- 
gram is at the expense of nearly all of the director's per- 
sonal benefit and enjoyment, then one's idealistic devo- 
tion to summer study abroad for the student's sake is 
lilcely to wane and may disappear altogether. Even under 
the best of conditions, directing a summer s_tu^ 
f>rbgram demands so much time, energy and responsibility 
that many educators are unwilling to take this task upon 
themselves regardless of the pbtential personal benefits: If 
a program proves to be so time-consuming, problem- 
ridden, and fraught with worries that the director is run 
ragged and is cbristahtly preoccupied, then no matter how 
will he or she copes and keeps things running smoothly, 
the director understandably may be disinclined eve to 
orgariize Md direct a program again. 

Even more disheartening than problems which arise 
abroad are the inhibiting factors a^^^^ can encounter 

right at home. One such inhibiting factor occurs when an 
'^ager faculty member is thrown back ph his or her ow^ 
devices entirely in atjemptihg to organize a summer study 
abroad program, if, for example, there is no central Inter- 
national Programs Office to help with, budgeting travel 
ari:angem_ents,_ and similar details if there is no scholar- 
ship support or there are no tuition breaks to attract stu- 
dents; no secretarial help or funds for publicity; no admin- 
istrarive support in the form of released time; or worse 
yet, if there is complete administrative indifference; if 
there is no allowance given for enrollments below the 
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official minimum; and finally if one must accept a stipend 
below what colleagues are getting to teach regular summer 
courses on campus, or be forced to pay expenses out of 
one's own pocket; then only the most altruistic, unwaver- 
ing champion of study abroad is likely to respond posi- 
tively \yhen asked whether or hot summer study abroad is 
worth it for the director: 

Perhaps the most devastating, non-sehsical and galling 
negation of the worth of study abroad will occur if little 
or no recognition of the directors role is given in the 
awarding of merit raises and in prpmotiph an^ 
decisions: Few inhibiting factors can be more demoralizing 
and will more quickly dampen a faculty member's enthu- 
siasm,, especially that, of an _ untenured iuhior faculty 
member, than to realize that this sort of service counts 
for practically hm in terms of professional compensa- 
tion and advaneerheht. 

Fortunately, all of these adverse circumstances seldom, 
if eyer^ cbine together _i a single instance. In addition, 
there are many directors of summer study abroad pro- 
gfarns who are more than willing to carry on despite some 
discouragement. Judging from the current popularity of 
study abroad and the proliferation of summer programs, it 
would apr-^ar that both students and directors are fairly 
well satisfied with what they respieetively are getting out 
of summer study abroad. 



(6) Ptog -atn Evdludtions 

In so far as attempting to measure the worth of summer 
study abroad is concerned, student evaluations should be 
administered not onjy at the end of the program but also 
from three to six months later. This is important because 
time and distance often deepens and may alter substan- 
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tially a students perspective^ a study abroad exper- 
ience. Post-program "debriefing" sessions and ^roup get- 
togethers also are important in this regard., Prbficieacy 
testing, especially measurenient of oral proficiency, should 
Be done at the beginning of the program and then again 
at the endy as a concrete indicator of the effectiveness of 
the program in the rapid improvement of language skills. 

IiV epeculatJhg about the wor^h of summer study abroad 
from the students perspective, I have relied o.i the verbal 
impressions of students from a variety of programs, on 
information from pre-program surveys of expectations and 
post-program evaluations, and bri ihy own experience as a 
student in MexicQ and in Spain. Qnly very rarely have I 
encountered students who were so diserichahted. with 
summer study abroad that they either withdrew or felt 
thar they had wasted their time and money, A few such 
cases probably are inevitable and usually have more to do 
with the students themselves than with the program. It is 
rny impression that the overwhelming majority of summer 
study abroad participants, even When critical of a given 
aspect of a program, tend to make the most of this excep- 
tional opportunity and return home bverflowing with 
enthusiasm and fe„eling greatly enriched after "the expe- 
rience of a lifetime," something which cannot truly be 
measured on any objective scale of worth. 

Success or wortJi„ depends, I believe, largely on com- 
mitment and a somewhat Quixotic attitude. The directpr 
who can be an eternal bptimist, always looking toward 
the future and envisioning improvements, is the teacher 
and leader who will be appreciated by students in search 
of a successful academic experience abroad: With deter- 
rnination and imagination, the next summer will be better, 
and summer study abroad will have been worth it both 
for the students and for the director 
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NOTES 



'Sec the luhc 1985 Council far International Educational Exchange 
Xampus Update" newsletter, Vol: 46: 

^This information and much more about study abroad appears in a 
recent rrpbrt entitled "A PYcfile of the US. Student Abfoad,'' Written 
under the auspices of CIEE by:Jolejie Koestcr oif California State Univer- 
sity at Sacramento, and available for $10 from the Campus Informatibn 
and Student Services Department, CIEE, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017, 
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